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Conductors as well as Carpenters 





in place of cora 





The adoption of “Acco” Chain in place of unreliable signal 
cord is in line with a similar advance in the general use 
of “Acco” Chain for windows of buildings in place of old 
sash cord. 


No. 80 “Acco” Railway Signal Chain is guaranteed to oper- 
ate freely and smoothly through eyelets or over. pulleys. 
Practically everlasting—will not kink, stretch or rot. In- 
finitely stronger than signal cord and more economical. 


There is no waste because there is no knotting, and-it can 
be cut into exact lengths. No cutting by sharp or ragged 
edged eyelets and pulleys. 








Immediate deliveries in any quantities. 
American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


General Sales Office: GRAND CENTRAL TERM’L., New York City 
District Sales Office: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


N° 80 ACCO 


RAILWAY SIGNAL CHAIN ea ll Valves 
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In the Railway Age of June 10, page 1304, there was pub- 
lished an editorial calling attention to the importance of 
making a careful survey of freight car 
Bad Order Cars cniiiies to deme: hich cars are 
No t Included to be repaired and which replaced with 
in Surplus new equipment in view of the recent 
Reports increases in freight car loading and 
decreases in the freight car surplus. The editorial referred 
to the large increase in the number of bad order cars, which 
was 324,969 on May 15 and which has increased to 341,337 
on June 1, and to the rapid reduction of the number of sur- 
plus cars, which was 450,164 on May 15 and which has 
since been reduced to 381,746 for the week of June 15. Our 
statements gave the impression that the bad order cars are 
included in the surplus cars, but it should be understood that 
bad order cars as reported by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association are not included in its count 
of surplus cars. This is supposed to cover only cars other 
than those reported as in bad order which are not required 
for service during the period covered by the report, although 
as cars are taken from the surplus for service, many are 
found to be in bad order. The situation as to the number 
of freight cars not required for service during the present 
slump in general business conditions is therefore much 
worse than is generally understood, as the total of the cars 
out of service both because of their bad condition and be- 
cause there is no demand for them is over 700,000, or about 
28 per cent of the total car equipment. While the large num- 
ber of bad order cars represents a serious situation, the mar- 
gin of available surplus cars of most kinds is still very large. 
Past experience has shown, however, that a substantial re- 
_vival of general business will wipe out a large car surplus 
in a short time. 


hy 


It is said that “any machine that will run” is good enough 
for a railroad shop and while most railroad men realize the 
falsity of this statement, it is seeming- 


Machine ly borne out by the large number of 
Tool obsolete, worn-out machines now in 
Depreciation use. In many cases, particularly at 


the present time, it is impossible to get 
the capital necessary to replace obsolete machines, but that 
the fundamental economics of the situation are not fully 
understood is evidenced by the large number of such ma- 
chines still in operation. It would be far better practice and 
less expensive to shut down many of them and transfer the 
work to other shops where modern machinery is available. 
Take, for example, a powerful, modern wheel lathe as com- 
pared to one built 30 or 40, or maybe 50 years ago. The 
former, using feeds up to 54 in., removes all the stock in one 
cut and on an average turns a pair of tires every hour, de- 
pending on the operator’s skill and the toughness of the cut- 
ting tool. The antiquated machine, however, struggles along 
under a feed of % in., requires several cuts if the tires are 
badly worn and has difficulty in turning a pair in three or 
four hours. It is evidently false economy to run old ma- 
chines of this type since the resultant cost of labor, power 
and delayed equipment is three or four times as much as 
necessary. The difficulty in obtaining capital for new ma- 
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chinery can be overcome by establishing adequate deprecia- 
tion accounts, a matter which has been woefully neglected 
in the past judging by the 1920 statistics of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. According to the analysis, 191 Class I 
companies had set aside for shop machinery depreciation the 
sum of $236,157, or less than one per cent of the value of 
all railroad shop machinery. This assumes that machines 
have an effective life of 100 years and is obviously absurd. 
Some competitive industries find it necessary to renew ma- 
chine tools inside of two or three years or be left hopelessly 
behind in the race and, while conditions are different in the 
railroad business, some reasonable life should be assumed 
for machine tools not exceeding 10 or 15 years and 10 per 
cent, or 6.66 per cent, of the value of railroad shop machin- 
ery be set aside annually. Then at the end of 10 or 15 
years, as the case may be, it will be possible for the shops 
and roundhouses to benefit by the installation of new and 
improved machinery which will not be held up because of 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary capital. 


The vital relation of machinery, equipment and design to 
efficient locomotive term:nal operation is generally conceded. 
It is true that no terminal can be oper- 
ated economically without adequate 
coal and ash handling facilities, ma- 
chine tools, boiler washing and: refill- 
ing systems, drop pits, etc. The ar- 
rangement of this equipment also is important as a deter- 
mining factor in promptly handling locomotives, but it should 
not be forgotten that the prime object of any terminal devel- 
opment is to maintain locomotives in condition to earn 
revenue as large a proportion of the time as possible. For 
the accomplishment of this purpose, methods are fully as 
important as physical equipment and the methods of hand- 
ling locomotives at terminals are worthy of the closest study. 
It is especially important to develop highly trained inspec- 
tion forces for the careful, periodical inspection of all equip- 
ment. ‘To quote a statement made recently by a mechanical 
officer on the firing line: “The time to cure an engine fail- 
ure is before, not after it occurs. ‘This is where adequate 
inspection comes. in—to learn to look beneath the surface, 
to locate the unseen cause, to anticipate a developing weak- 
ness.” The present opportunity should be taken to develop 
and train engine terminal inspection forces because at most 
points more time than usual is available for this purpose. 
Repair men also should be taught the best methods of doing 
their work and be shown the need for care and thoroughness. 
Future savings will be assured by assigning men to the in- 
spection forces to make minor repairs promptly. This will 
avoid making out work-report slips and hunting up men to 
attend to small jobs which can be handled more readily at 
the time of inspection. For the heavier work it has been 
found advisable to post work-report sheets and issue in- 
dividual slips to each man who has a defect to repair. This 
eliminates. picking easy jobs and fixes the responsibility. 
In many cases the work of the outside inspectors, with their 
assistant repair men, in looking after minor defects as 
found will make it unnecessary to put certain locomotives 
over the turntable and will allow for their immediate return 
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to service, thereby increasing the capacity of the terminal. 
Unquestionably the present offers a splendid opportunity for 
the development and training of engine terminal inspection 
and repair forces, thus establishing a potential engine house 
capacity which will undoubtedly be needed in the future. 


President Harding’s Opportunity 


HE RAILROAD situation presents to President Harding his 

greatest opportunity for rendering speedily a most im- 
portant public service. Whether his rendering of this service 
would bring him an immediate increase of popularity is 
speculative. It would take courage; and the American peo- 
ple admire courage. The doing of what he can quickly 
do to improve the railroad situation would stimulate a re- 
turn to normalcy and prosperity more perhaps than any- 
thing else he could do. Public men seldom have been hurt 
Ly doing things that improved general business. 

Under normal conditions the railroads are among the 
largest purchasers of numerous classes of commodities. For 
months they practically have been out of the market. Pro- 
found depression prevails in every industry which sells a 
large part of its product to them. With traffic and total earn- 
ings increasing and substantial reductions in wages and 
other expenses coming there is bound to be soon a substan- 
tial increase of railway purchases. But the increase should 
be more than substantial. It should be extremely large. A 
very large increase in railway purchases would stimulate 
business of all kinds. Directly, it would cause an increase 
of employment and production in the iron and steel indus- 
try in the lumber industry, in the coal industry, etc. Larger 
production and employment in these industries would in 
turn cause increased production and employment in all the 
industries from which they buy. 

Increased purchases by the railroads are needed imme- 
diately not only to stimulate general business activity but 
to enable the carriers to equip themselves to handle the large 
traffic which will be offered to them when general business 
does revive, as sooner or later it is bound to revive. 

The very small purchases made by the railways for sev- 
eral months have been due, broadly speaking, to two reasons. 
One of these has been the inadequacy of their earnings be- 
cause of excessive operating costs and the severe decline of 
traffic. ‘The other, which is not so obvious and generally 
understood, is their financial relations to the government. 

Under government control the government invested over a 
billion dollars in the railroads. If the war and govern- 
ment control had not come part or all of this would have 
been invested by the railroad companies which would have 
raised most of it by the issuance of securities. The larger 
part of it now constitutes a debt to the government which 
sooner or later the companies must pay. They would raise 
money by the issuance of securities and pay it at once if 
securities in sufficient amounts could now be sold. Owing, 
however, to the present bad financial condition of most rail- 
ways, which is chiefly due to the war and government con- 
trol, they cannot sell enough securities to pay it. 

While the companies owe many millions of dollars to the 
government, the government in turn owes many millions to 
the companies. The government guaranteed adequately to 
maintain the properties while it had them and in addition to 
pay the same net return the roads earned in the three “test” 
years. It authorized the companies themselves adequately 
to maintain the properties during the first six months of 
private operation and guaranteed in addition to pay them 
any part of the standard return which they did not earn in 
those months. The government did not adequately main- 
tain the properties while it had them and under its guaran- 
tees it owes the companies large sums, the exact amount of 
which, however, it will take a long time to determine. 
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Some officers of the Railroad Administration have taken 
the position that the indebtedness of the government to the 
companies should be used currently to offset the indebted- 
ness of the companies to the government—that if, for ex- 
ample, a railway owes the government one million dollars 
for money invested under government control in permanent 
improvements, and the government owes the railroad one 
million dollars for under-maintenance or as part of its stand- 
ard return they should settle by neither paying the other any- 
thing now. The railways contend that the government should 
loan them, or in effect take their notes, for a period of ten 
or fifteen years for what they owe it, and determine and 
pay them as soon as practicable the amounts it owes them 
for under-maintenance and as standard return. 

To many persons the policy favored by some administra- 
tion officials may seem logical and fair; but it is not logical 
or fair, and if carried out would have a very bad effect not 
cnly on the railroads but on general business. When the 
government took the railroads their properties were in good 
physical condition. ‘Their net earnings were as large as in 
previous years and they had sufficient working capital to do 
their current business. It returned them in deteriorated 
physical condition and with greatly reduced working capi- 
tal; and since the guarantees of net return were withdrawn, 
owing to excessive operating expenses and the violent de- 
cline in traffic, their properties have further deteriorated and 
they have practically been stripped of working capital. If 
the government loans them for ten or fifteen years what they 
owe it and at the same time as rapidly as practicable pays 
them what it owes them they will be able to begin at once 
using what it pays them to liquidate their large floating in- 
debtedness to supply and material companies, to replenish 
their working capital and to make up the large amounts of 
deferred maintenance which have accrued. They must pay 
the government interest on what they owe it, and as it is 
only fair to assume they are to be allowed in the next ten 
or fifteen years to earn reasonable net returns, it is also only 
fair to assume that at the end of this time they would be 
able to raise enough by selling securities to pay the govern- 
ment off. 

Since the government ultimately would get back its money, 
and in the meantime would get interest on it, it would not 
lose anything. On the other hand, if the railroads are re- 
quired now to offset what the government owes them with 
what they owe the government they will be largely deprived 
for years to come of power adequately to increase their work- 
ing capital, to pay promptly their debts to material and sup- 
ply companies, and to rehabilitate and improve their prop- 
erties. 

If the government should adopt the policy of loaning to 
the railways for a term of years what they owe it and at the 
same time paying as promptly as practicable what it owes 
them, it would be necessary for Congress to make a special 
appropriation to provide funds with which to pay the rail- 
roads. Apprehension has been expressed lest Congress would 
be unwilling to make the appropriation. Why, however, should 
Congress be unwilling to make an appropriation necessary 
to do justice to the railways and carry out a sound business 
policy which would be beneficial to the entire country? For 
the government to loan to the railways for a period of years 
the capital invested by it in their properties would be to 
follow practically the same policy that the government actu- 
ally is following in not insisting upon payment by foreign 
governments. of the principal or even the interest upon the 
ten billion dollars which this government loaned to foreign 
governments to help its allies in the war. Why should the 
government of the United States deal more leniently with 
foreign governments in respect to money it loaned them for 
war purposes than with the railroads of this country re- 
specting money which in effect it loaned them for war pur- 
poses ? 
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The President undoubtedly has great influence with Con- 
gress. If he should outspokenly and energetically favor a 
policy in dealing with the railroads which business condi- 
tions and the welfare of the public demand he undoubtedly 
could get Congress to pass the legislation and make the ap- 
propriation necessary to carry out that policy. If the right 
policy in dealing with the railroad situation is adopted under 
his administration it will do more to restore normalcy and 
prosperity than anything else that is done. On the other 
hand, if the right policy in dealing with the railroads is not 
adopted the restoration of normalcy and prosperity will be 
hindered far more than most people appreciate. 

The great economic problem of President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration was the currency problem. It was solved and 
the country has benefited immeasurably. The great eco- 
nomic problem of the present administration is the railroad 
problem. ; 

The judgment, courage and leadership of President Hard- 
ing will be tested by the way he deals with it. 


Future Railway Expenses and Rates 


HE GENERAL reduction in railway wages authorized by the 

Railroad Labor Board went into effect on July 1. On 
the basis of the number of employees in 1920 this would 
mean a reduction of expenses of over $400,000,000 a year. 
But the number of employees is now less than last year. 
On the basis of the number on the payroll in the first three 
months of 1921 it would mean a _ reduction in operating 
expenses of about $365,000,000. Other reductions of ex- 
penses are occurring. ‘The prices of materials and supplies 
and of fuel have declined somewhat. The amount of freight 
being shipped, and, consequently, the total earnings, are 
increasing. 

These developments are, from a railway standpoint, very 
favorable. But they do not solve the railway problem. Be- 
cause of inability to get large amounts of money the govern- 
ment owes them, and of very small net earnings since the 
guarantees were withdrawn, the railways are extremely 
short of money. 

Furthermore, at present a widespread agitation for 
general reductions of rates is going on. Many classes of 
shippers are not in sympathy with it. The National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, composed of the traffic managers of the 
great industrial concerns and commercial organizations, has 
adopted resolutions opposing any general reductions until 
the railways have had a chance to get on their feet finan- 
cially and to make a good start with the rehabilitation and 
increase of their facilities. 

On the other hand, there is widespread discontent among 
the farmers regarding the present rates. The farmers as a 
class are suffering severely from present conditions. The 
prices of their products have declined until, according to 
government reports, they average only about 15 per cent 
more than before the war. The prices of most of the things 
they buy have not declined anywhere near in proportion. 
Their present situation is due in only a small measure to 
the present rates. But the farmers and their organizations, 
especially those in the west and south, for over forty years 
have tended to attribute a disproportionate part of their 
troubles to alleged excessive railway rates. Many of them 
are doing this now. 

They are the most important, and, when they exert them- 
selves, the most powerful class of our people. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say the future of the railways is in their 
hands. In the long run they will largely dictate the country’s 
policy of regulation and even determine whether we shall 
have private or public ownership. It would be folly to 
ignore their attitude. No legitimate effort should be spared 
by the railways to make plain to the public, and especially 
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the farmers, the railways’ own attitude regarding rates and 
the reasons for it. 

It is not the position of the railways that no reduction 
of rates should be made. ‘Their spokesmen all concede that 
owing to the horizontal percentage advances which were 
made in 1918 under government control, and again in 1920, 
there are now many rates which are unfairly discrimin- 
atory or too high. They agree that these unfair and harmful 
adjustments of rates should be rapidly eliminated, and 
chiefly by reductions. ‘They hope and believe that in time 
increases in traffic and reductions of operating expenses will 
make practicable and desirable some general reductions of 
rates. ‘They are opposed to general reductions in the imme- 
diate future because they believe they would be not only 
unfair and harmful to the railways, but contrary to the 
public welfare. 

One argument widely used in favor of general reductions 
is that the rates are preventing revival of general business 
and an increase of traffic. But, as heretofore pointed out by 
the Rai’way Age, the freight being shipped has beer increas- . 
ing as rapidly since the recent slump in traffic as in 1919 
before the last advance in rates was made. The increase 
in car loadings since the end of February has been about 
20 per cent. 

Even more convincing evidence is afforded by the statistics 
regarding the shipments of farm products. The prices of 
these products are relatively lower as compared with pre- 
war prices than those of any other large class of com- 
modities. "The advances in the rates on them were relatively 
the same as on other commodities. ‘Therefore, comparing 
with pre-war times, the rates on farm products are higher 
relatively to present prices than on almost any other com- 
modities. Nevertheless, shipments of farm products have 
increased more relatively within recent months than almost 
any others. From January 1 to June 11, 1921, the total 
carloads of grain shipped was 876,581. This was 61,803 
carloads more than in the same part of 1919, and 119,628 
carloads more than in the same part of 1920. The number 
of carloads of fruits and vegetables shipped in the present 
season up to June 20 was 361,471, an increase over last 
season of 58,670 carloads. A few weeks ago propaganda 
was started to show that canteloupes could not be shipped 
under the present rates from the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Up to June 20 of this year the total shipments 
were 5,170 carloads, as against 4,497 last year. 

Demonstration that commodities can be and are shipped 
in increased volume under the present rates will not, how- 
ever, make the producers satisfied with the rates. Many of 
the producers are not making as large profits as they did 
last year, or even reasonable profits, because they are receiv- 
ing much lower prices. Many of them believe these reduced 
prices are mainly due to the higher rates, and unless shown 
that this is not the case, and that in the long run early 
general reductions in rates will be against their interest, 
they will insist on them. 

Valuable testimony regarding the relationship of freight 
rates to prices of farm products was given recently. by W. H. 
Williams, chairman of the Wabash, in the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. He showed 
that on cattle sold in Chicago at $8.60 per 100 lb., the rate 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to Chicago, was 44 cents per 100 Ib... 
or only about 5 per cent of the price. On hogs sold at $9.25 
the rate from Des Moines was 40 cents, or about 4 per cent 
of the price. On a bushel of wheat sold in Chicago for 
$1.47, the rate from St. Cloud, Minn., to Chicago was 15.6 
cents, or less than 11 per cent of the price. Another example 
that may be cited is that on a canteloupe selling at retail 
in Chicago for 35 cents, the freight rate from California was 
about 4 cents. The consumer paid enough for it to cover 
the transportation charge, reasonable profits to the retailer 
and the produce merchant, and a fair price to the grower. 
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If the grower did not get a fair price this was not due to 
the railway rate. 

On most commodities of general consumption the freight 
rates, although higher than for years, are still low compared 
with the value of the commodities. Mr. Williams showed 
a 40 per cent increase on a box of apples from the State of 
Washington to Toledo amounted to only 32 cents; on a crate 
of 30 dozen eggs from Kansas City to Detroit only 18 
cents; on a pair of shoes from New England to Chicago only 
1.8 cents; on a barrel of flour from Minneapolis to Toledo 
only 16.33 cents. 

Shippers, including the farmers, are as much concerned 


regarding the service the railways can render as regard- | 


ing the rates. However low the rates may be in proportion 
to the prices of commodities, the shippers might in their 
own interest be justified in demanding immediate general 
reductions if these would not be practically certain unfavor- 
ably to affect the railway service that could be rendered. 
But the quality and the adequacy of railway service will 
necessarily depend upon the earnings the railways make. 
If they are not able to earn enough to maintain their prop- 
erties and get a net return which will make it possible for 
them to raise large amounts of new capital to provide addi- 
tional facilities, they will not be able to give good and 
adequate service. 

Past experience repeatedly has shown that whether traffic 
can be moved satisfactorily, or even at all, depends more 
on the ability of the railways to furnish cars and other 
facilities than on the rates charged. What is the present 
condition of railway facilities? In every period of active 
business for years there have been congestions and car 
shortages. The railways today have about 340,000 freight 
cars in bad order, because for months they have not earned 
enough to maintain them. ‘Their net return during the 
eight months the present rates have been in effect has aver- 
aged only 2.4 per cent. Without a large reduction in their 
operating costs, and a large increase in their net returns, 
they cannot prepare to render more and better service. 

It may be said, the increases in traffic which are occurring, 
and the reductions of wages and other expenses which are 
being made, will enable them to rehabilitate their properties, 
raise new capital, and, in addition, make general reductions 
of rates. But nobody will know what the total amount of 
the reductions of expenses, or the effects produced by them 
on the financial condition of the railways, will be for some 
time. The farmers and other producers have been suffer- 
ing greatly from bad business conditions recently, but the 
railways have been suffering even more. Why, therefore, 
not refrain from agitating for general reductions in rates 
until there has been opportunity to find out what financial 
results the railways can get on the present rates and with 
reduced expenses? If the outcome justifies reductions of 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission can be relied on 
to require them. 

The advance in rates granted last August was based upon 
estimates of future operating expenses. ‘These proved so 
far wrong that even when the railways were handling a 
large business they were failing at the rate of $500,000,000 
a year to earn the net return expected. This shows the 
hazards involved in estimates based upon numerous uncer- 
tain factors of great importance. A large part of the recent 
losses the railways have incurred have been due to these 
mistaken estimates. Any general reduction of rates pro- 
posed would have to be based on estimates of future traffic 
and expenses, which might prove to be equally erroneous. 

Fairness to the railways and the welfare of the country 
demand that future changes in rates shall be based on actual 
experience, and the only experience on which they can 
reasonably be based wili be experience under the existing 
general scales of rates and the new scale of expenses which is 
now in process of being established. 
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New Books 


Railway Signal Engineer. By Leonard P. Lewis, of the Cale- 
donian Railway (Scotland). Cloth, 358 pages, 5% in. by 
834 in.; 251 illustrations. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 25 Park Place, New York. 


This is a second edition of the well-known work of Mr. 
Lewis, lecturer at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
The first edition was noticed in the Railway Age of July 
11, 1913. Being a lecturer, Mr. Lewis has a careful habit 
of anticipating the questions of the reader. As the book is 
devoted practically to mechanical interlocking and the 
manual block system, there is nothing about power inter- 
locking nor about automatic block signals, but it is a very 
careful and detailed treatment of English practice in all 
parts of the field which is covered. 

The preface to the second edition says that the extensive 
installation of track circuits constitutes the principal advance 
made in English signaling practice since the publication of 
the first edition, but only four pages are given to track cir- 
cults. 


Fuel Economy on Locomotives. 51 pages; 33% by 534, cloth 
backed paper binding. Published by the American Railway 
Association, V. R. Hawthorne, Secretary, Mechanical Divi- 
sion, 431 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The need for a manual of firing practice and of instructions 
in the principles of fuel economy for locomotive enginemen 
and firemen has long been recognized. Early in its history 
the International Railway Fuel Association gave considerable 
attention to this subject and at the 1912 and 1914 con- 
ventions laid the foundation for such a manual which it 
was proposed later to develop more fully. The first actual 
results, however, other than the development of such manuals 
by a few individual railroads, was accomplished by the 
adoption of the report of the Committee on Fuel Economy 
of the American Railway Master Mechanics’: Association as 
recommended practice following the 1915 convention of that 
organization. This manual has stood as the recommended 
practice of the Master Mechanics’ Association and its suc- 
cessor, the Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association, until the revision which was made and adopted 
by the Mechanical Division in 1920, to be followed by the 
further revision effected by the Joint Committee on Fuel 
Conservation of the Operating, Mechanical, and Purchases 
and Stores divisions this year. The principle revisions are 
the elimination of the text references to and the illustrations 
of cross firing and the addition of material concerning the 
proper firing of anthracite coal and fuel oil, the bringing 
up to date of the special instructions for the operation of 
superheater locomotives and the addition of about 15 pages 
of general information largely dealing with locomotive con- 
ditions affecting fuel economy, a small part of which is of 
more interest to roundhouse forces than to the engine crews 
and might, therefore, not improperly be omitted from a dis- 
cussion of the subject intended primarily for distribution 
among enginemen and firemen. The book is well bound for 
pocket use, is well illustrated with colored plates showing 
various firebox conditions affecting proper combustion, and 
altogether is a material improvement over its predecessor. 
It is furnished by the association to members in lots of 100 
copies or more for $20 per hundred, in lots of 50 copies 
for $12.50 and in less than lots of 50 copies at 30 cents 
each. Single copies are 60 cents each to non-members. The 
book will be of particular interest to those roads that have 
not already developed manuals of their own and any rail- 
road that desires special printing on the cover or title page 
or wishes to incorporate these rules in a more extensive 
book in which are included special rules to meet local con- 
ditions, may arrange for such special printing. 




















A General View Showing the Design and Method of Construction 


Reconstructing a Tunnel With Modern Methods 


The Baltimore & Ohio Employed Locomotive Cranes for 


Complicated Work, 


end of its tunnel under Fairmount Park at Philadel- 

phia, Pa., and is now engaged in rebuilding the east 
end. Built under particularly adverse conditions, originally 
as a double-track tunnel with a central section of six-ring 
brick arch and end sections of I-beam construction and 
limited clearance, the ends are being rebuilt in the form of a 
three-centered arch of more modern cesign. Since the clear- 
ance was restricted by the grades of the streets over the tunnel 


fie BaLttTIMorE & Onto has recently rebuilt the west 


Requiring Few Men 


between the Baltimore & Ohio and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. All freight and passenger traffic of the Baltimore & 
Ohio to and from New York or other points north of Phila- 
delphia as well as the interchange between that road and the 
Reading is handled over this piece of double track. This 
connection is about two miles long between the Chestnut 
street station of the B. & O. and the junction with the Read- 
ing and passes through the outskirts of Fairmount Park. 
The tunnel itself passes under the junction of several of the 
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Tracks of Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co, shown thus. —-—-.-—— 


Fairmount Fark 








Map Showing the Location of the Tunnel 


an interesting method was devised to construct and handle 
the forms as well as the materials. New side walls as well as 
parts of the arches and in some places the complete arch 
itself were constructed of concrete. Locomotive cranes were 
utilized to handle and move the materials. As a result of the 
methods adopted the labor force was kept at a minimum 
throughout the work of rebuilding. The tunnel was opened 
from the top and all new work carried on from the level of 
the surrounding ground. 

The tunnel has a total length of 2,300 ft. of which approxi- 
mately 700 ft. of the central section is on an eight-degree 
curve. It carries two tracks which form the connecting line 


busiest entrances to the Park where it carries street railway 
lines and an exceptionally heavy automobile traffic. 

It was originally constructed and built in two separate 
and distinct types of tunnel design. The central part, extend- 
ing from a point 246 ft. from one end to a point 478 ft. from 
the other or a total length of about 1,576 ft. was built as a 
six-ring brick arch, supported on masonry walls having a 
clear width of 30 ft. between faces. The clearance above the 
top of rail was 20 ft. The two end sections were provided 
with a roof construction consisting of built-up wrought-iron 
I-beams spaced three feet center to center and giving an 
average clearance of 17 ft. 6 in. The tunnel roof itself was 
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built up of 3-ft. square galvanized steel buckle plates butted 
against each other and riveted to the I-beams as well as to 
longitudinal lines of wrought-iron angle bars. A three-inch 
layer of asphalt had been applied on top of this as a pro- 
tective covering or waterproofing. When this asphalt cover- 
ing was removed after 35 years of service, the surface of the 
plates were found to be in a condition equal to that of new 
material] 

The greatest deterioration and in fact practically the only 
deterioration was in the I-beams. These had naturally been 
affected by the locomotive gases and were, as a result, in a 
condition justifying renewal. While this was an influencing 
factor in the determination to rebuild the two end sections 
of the tunnel at this time the chief cause was the decision 
of the city to extend its limits for Fairmount Park to include 
the land adjoining and surrounding the line of the tunnel. 
In order to carry out this work the city planned to fill in 
and terrace certain sections of this land, making in some 
cases, a fil) of about 13 ft. over parts of the tunnel. While 
the old roof construction was considered to have a life of at 
least five or six years longer, there was an element of doubt 
as to whether it could carry this additional load and still 
have the same life. In addition there was the certainty that 
its reconstruction at some future time would have to be car- 
ried out from the inside. It was therefore decided to rebuild 
before the fill was placed. 


Conditions Necessitate Special Design of Arch 


The type of arch decided upon varies slightly from the 
regular standard of the road since it was necessary to secure 
some increased clearance while at the same time keeping the 
top of the outside of the roof of the tunnel at about the same 
grade as before. This led to the adoption of a three-centered 
arch with radii of 7 ft. 9 in. and 32 ft. The springing line 
is 9 ft. 514 in. above the top of rail and marks the line to 
which the old masonry side walls were removed and replaced 














Tearing Out the Old Work with a Crane and Traveler 


with concrete. The old walls, constructed of Conshohocken 
stone, were carried on the solid rock which underlies the 
ground in this section at about three feet below the top of 
rail. The inner surface had been given a slight batter while 
the rear had been carried up in a series of steps. The design 
adopted required that the old masonry be removed down to 
the new springing line and that a new concrete wall in the 
form of a skew-back be carried up to practically the same 
height as the old walls. 

In all sections except under Callohill street, at the extreme 
west end of the tunnel, the two 7-ft. 9-in. segments were 
poured with concrete. The 32-ft. radius arch was built up 
of five rings of brick with a herringbone bond at every fifth 
brick. The concrete segments were lined with a row of bricks, 
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every fifth brick being a header. The solid arch under Callo- 
hill street was of the same general cross-section. One row of 
brick was laid with every fifth brick a header as in the 7-ft. 
9-in. arches of the main design. However, the entire arch 
was poured as one unit and reinforced by long 1% in. 
corrugated round iron rods laid 6 in. center to center. Each 
alternate rod followed the contour of the arch, the remaining 
rods running comparatively straight across the arch proper. 

As stated previously, the west section of the tunnel lies 
under one of the streets leading into Fairmount Park or 
specifically under Twenty-fifth street. Two streets also 
crossed at right angles, one of which had to be kept open at 
a time. The work was started at the junction of, the old 























Typical Tunnel Sections 


I-beam construction with the original brick arch and pro- 
ceeded toward the portal. In order to keep one street open, 
work under an intermediate street, Callohill street being at 
the portal, was carried on simultaneously with the first part 
in order that that street could be opened for traffic and the 
remaining one closed in sufficient time as to not interrupt 
the continuity of the work. 


Two Cranes Greatly Facilitate the Work 


Prior to the beginning of this reconstruction two 15-ton 
cranes, concrete mixers, one-yard buckets and other equip- 
ment were brought to the site. The concrete mixer was. fixed 
in one location and was never moved during the progress of 
the work. The first crane was brought in alongside the end 
of the old brick arch, where it remained until it had removed 
the street car rails, the pavement and other miscellaneous 
material covering the old tunnel roof. It was also used in 
removing the old roof structure which it picked up and 
swung to one side, opening up the tunnel itself. With the 
tunnel once opened up, the crane was run up on a traveler 
extending the full width between the tunnel walls and oper- 
ating upon tracks laid along the old walls. This materially 
facilitated the work of this crane since it could pick up and 
deposit either new or old material from a considerable dis- 
tance on either side of the tunnel. 

With a section of the tunnel roof thus removed and one 
crane mounted on a traveler free to move longitudinally, the 
work of reconstruction was really begun. The old masonry 
walls were torn out down to the springing line and forms 








July 2, 1921 


constructed for the new. The old masonry was in this case 
removed by the second crane which operated on a track laid 
partly on the line of the old wall and partly on the adjoining 
land. This crane operated between the mixing plant and the 
section of wall torn out and, after removing the masonry 
on both sides, placed the concrete in the forms. For this 
purpose one-yard buckets were used. These were filled at the 
mixing plant after which they were picked up by the crane, 








The Concrete Work Was Kept Close Up to the Masonry 


carried to the forms and dumped. As each section of new 
wall was completed, additional track was laid so that the 
crane could always operate up to the point where the masonry 
had been torn out. 


Light Steel Centering Proves Readily Adaptable 


While this work was under way, the first crane on the trav- 
eler was continuing to tear out the old roof structure, opening 
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sary to carry the lagging flush with the surface of the center- 
ing rather than over the top, as it is usually done. This was 
accomplished as follows: The centering was made in sec- 
tions consisting of four of the steel centers spaced five feet 
apart and held in these relative positions by means of light 
steel bracing. Heavy wooden blocks were bolted to the web 
of the I-beam section, their upper edges being brought to the 
proper height so that 3-in. by 4-in. lagging notched to - 
fit around the flanges could rest securely on them and at the 
same time be flush with the surface of the centering. This 
gave a section 15 ft. long, three such sections being used. 

Before work on the new arches was commenced a line of 
timbering was built along the masonry wall and capped with 
an eight-inch timber. These lines of timbers, one on each 
side of the tunnel, supported the centering in position and 
also acted as runways upon which it could be moved ahead 
as needed. They were also used as supports for the concrete 
forms. The steel centers were lowered into position by means 
of the crane operating on the track along the wall, after which 
they were tied together and the lagging installed. Eight-inch 
wedge blocks under each steel arch were used to bring them 
to the required height. Once in position they were loaded 
at the center to keep them sprung tightly against the skew- 
backs, after which forms were erected for each of the 7-ft. 
9-in. radius arches. These were then poured and allowed 
to set, a single row of brick being laid previous to the pouring, 
as already described in the design. When the concrete had 
set sufficiently the forms were removed and the remainder 
of the arch completed in the manner customary for brick 
arches. As each section was completed, the wedges were 
knocked out and the centering lowered approximately five 
inches on to a series of three-inch rollers. At the same time 
adjustable rollers mounted on the sides of the steel centering 
were run out to thrust against the concrete side walls, thus 
steadying the centering and preventing it from binding or 








The Centers Were Loaded While Pouring the 7 ft. 9 in. Radius Arches 


up more and more of the tunnels. The work of building the 
new arches then followed. As the clearance was very limited 
it was necessary to design and build special centering for the 
work. This consisted of light built-up steel forms, the outer 
surface of which was made to.correspond. to the finished curve 
of the arch down to the line of the haunches.. From this point 
it extended straight down, thus giving a small clearance 
which, when the forms were dropped, facilitated their being 
moved readily. Again because of the clearance it was neces- 


twisting as it was moved forward. In this way it was pos- 
sible to drop the centering, move it forward to the next set-up 
and raise it to position, all in a very short time and with very 
little labor effort. 

At Callohill street a reinforced concrete arch was_ built. 
In this case a single row of brick was laid, after which the 
entire arch was poured at one time, no. construction joints 
being made except at the skew-backs. At this street there 
were several water, gas and electric light, pipes and. cables 
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which had to be carried across on temporary bridges or 
cables. When the arches were completed these lines were 
rearranged to follow the sidewalks. As a finishing covering 
‘and to waterproof the tunnel construction a three-inch layer 
‘of asphalt was spread over the entire roof structure, over- 
lapping the joints between the side walls and the arches. 
Whe force required for this work was very small, chiefly 
because of the advantageous use of the cranes for handling 
and placing all the materials, etc. During the period when all 
classes of work were being carried on at one time only about 











A Locomotive Crane Was Used in Placing the Centers 


32 unskilled and 15 skilled laborers, including carpenters, 
hoisting engineers, etc., and a supervising force of approx:- 
mately 8 men were employed. . 

This work was designed by and carried out under the 
direction of the engineering department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, H. A. Lane, chief engineer, Richard Mather, district 
engineer and J. G. Teders, assistant engineer in active charge 
of the work in the field. The contractor on the work was the 
Empire Engineering Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Progress in Rate Reductions 


J 0LLOWING up the statement recently made before the 
F Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce by Edward 

Chambers, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, that thousands of rate reductions had been and 
were being made by the railroads, American Railroads, pub- 
lished by authority of the Association of Railway Executives, 
has obtained from various freight bureaus further informa- 
tion as to the progress in rate adjustments. 

Mr. Chambers’ data were to May 1. The reports now 

published cover the period to June, and show that the process 
of eliminating rate maladjustments is proceeding at a rapid 
yace. 
The Transcontinental Freight Bureau (Chicago) reports 
that up to June 9, 1,272 reductions have been made in west- 
bound domestic rates, 153,319 reductions in eastbound rates, 
and 120 reductions in export and import rates. The reduc- 
tions affect grain, iron and steel, food products, lumber and 
many other commodities. 

Since June, 1920, the. Western Trunk Line Committee 
has considered 1,200 subjects; over 90 per cent of these were 
reductions and nearly all affected rates increased last year. 
These reductions concern more particularly crushed rock, 
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gravel, building materials, grain, coal, lumber, live stock 
feeds and molasses. The reductions range from 5 to 70 per 
cent, this maximum reduction being on paper and lumber. 
As representative of the action of this and other traffic asso- 
ciations, the following table is presented : 


Number of 
applications 
on which 
reductions Range of 
were percentage 
approved reduction 
Products of agriculture: 
Grain, hay, fruits, vegetables and seeds........... 70 10 to 50 
Products of animals: 
Live stock, fresh meats, packing house products and 
—Se Bo Seer 16 15 to 334% 
Products of mines: 
Coal (hard and soft), ores, sand, gravel and crushed 
rata spb ark-dak « wi: ube ddane vues vel en xeawibae sawn s 70 10 to 6&0 
Products of forests: 
Lumber, logs, sash, doors and blinds.............. 13 5 to 70 
Manufactures: 
i i lara Sain aire calls atic Sree RA Werle 9 8 to 30 
Se I CE Wn ws wd re ce ek ease a raineee 24 7 to 60 
Iron and steel rails, structural iron and ferro-man- 

EE SRE i ae OE i ae ee 15 10 to 50 
SS ene pee ee 6 12 to 45 
Se Se Ns owas a ue ema mnaaeesesene 17 14 to 70 

Miscellaneous commodities: 
Not specified above (car-loads)...........2eeeee0- 73 6 to 70 
I oa ian cy orasca ea etbeeenieie ies 10 8 to 30 
ee ee ae ee rt eee 20 22 to 50 
MEE ivinncadsdentpecetessscudantessakaeses 343 


In the month of May, F. A. Leland, chairman of the South- 
western Freight Bureau, says that 159 out of 168 cases acted 
upon involved rate reductions. 

“In this statement,” Mr. Leland says, “we have made no 
effort to multiply the number of rate reductions by reason of 
the fact that some of the rates apply from a large number of 
points, or to a large number of points. Technically, a reduc- 
tion in a rate applying from 10 points to 100 points is 1,000 
reductions. Such situations as that we treat as only one 
reduction.” 

According to a report, dated June 11, from N. W. Hawkes, 
chairman, New England Freight Association, for the period 
August 25, 1920, up to June 1, 1921, that association has 
considered 695 freight rate proposals, and has in the same 
period issued 348 recommendation advices, of which it is 
estimated that 80 per cent are reductions. 

The Trunk Line Association (New York) states that in 
trunk line territory from September 1, 1920, to May 31, 
1921, 2,662 rate proposals were taken up, of which 2,463 
were approved and recommendation advices issued. 

An accurate calculation has been made of the number of 
reductions in the month of May, which is fairly represen- 
tative of the whole number of transactions involved. In 
that month 98 per cent of the changes in rates passed upon 
by the Trunk Line Association were reductions, according 
to advices from the secretary of the association. 

Commenting upon the rate situation in general, American 
Railroads says: 

“With all the savings that the railroads can hope to make 
as a result of wage reductions and other economies, it is only 
with the utmost difficulty that they can hope to earn the 
$475,000,000 necessary to meet their fixed charges for 1921. 

“There can, therefore, be no general reduction of rates 
this year. 

“The best the roads can do is to readjust rates on the 
existing level so as to remove inequalities and maladjust- 
ments that have resulted from successive blanket increases. 

“This issue of American Railroads is devoted largely to 
showing the extent to which—within the lines of possible 
action—the roads are meeting the needs of shippers.” 





THE Sarety DEPARTMENT of the Missouri Pacific, which is 
conducting a campaign to reduce accidents among its employees, 
awarded first place in its “Safety First League” to the shops at 
De Soto, Mo., for the month of May. During this period the 
382 employees at the De Soto shops worked without an- injury 
of any kind. 








Settlements With Government Under Consideration 


Administration Again Interested in Railroad Situation—I. C. C. 
and U.S. R. A. Apparently Disagree 


esting themselves in the railroad situation, this time 
in an effort to bring about an earlier settlement of the 
claims of the railroads against the Railroad Administration 
and their claims for the six months’ guaranty period, with a 
view to giving the roads some relief which will enable them 
to pay their bills, get their equipment in condition for a heavy 
crop season, and to help put an end to the buyer’s strike by 
resuming purchases. For a long time the administration 
has been looking at the railroad problem principally from 
the standpoint of rates, but the frequent postponement of 
dividends recently and the rapid approach of another inter- 
est date has served to draw its attention back to the financial 
aspect of the situation. The question of the settlements be- 
tween the railroads and the government was the subject of an 
extended discussion at a dinner given by President Harding 
to a group of western bankers on June 23, and it was the 
main theme at the cabinet meeting the next day, after which 
the President held a conference on the subject with Director 
General Davis of the Railroad Administration, Chairman 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury, and Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. While no definite conclusions were 
reached, it was stated at the White House that the adminis- 
tration wants to do anything it consistently can to expedite a 
settlement which will help put the railroads in a position to 
“break the jam” but that it is a question of negotiating a 
settlement which the administration thinks fair and that an 
important question of policy is in dispute. In a formal 
statement given out after the bankers’ dinner it was stated: 
“The greater discussion in the conference hinged on the 
relief of the railroad situation. There was no disguising the 
serious nature of the railway problem. It was generally re- 
ported that unless there was some relief worked out in the 
settlement of the government’s obligations to the railroads, 
which date from the federal war operation, not only could 
nothing be expected in the way of a railway contribution to 
the revival of business, but their own recovery would be long 
delayed.” 


Railroads Key to Resumption of General Business 


Sie PRESIDENT and the administration are again inter- 


There was a very general agreement among the bankers 
that the railroads represent in large measure the key to the 
resumption of general business and they promised to interest 
themselves in the matter by joining the government in an 
effort to expedite a fair settlement. From the Washington 
viewpoint this apparently means that the railroads will be 
asked to scale down their claims considerably in return for 
an agreement that the government will pay them much more 
promptly than it could if it is necessary to carry on a pro- 
tracted controversy over the amounts and then t. ke a test 
case through the courts. In fact, a number of large roads 
have recently made settlements by which they have accepted 
much less than the amount of their claims. 

The “important question of policy” referred to, which is 
responsible for much of the delay in settlement, has to do 
with the interpretation of the contract governing the govern- 
ment’s obligation to maintain the railroad property during 
the period of federal control, and the same standard of 
maintenance as provided in the contract is, by the trans- 
portation act, made the measure of the amount the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may allow for maintenance expendi- 
tures in computing the guaranty for the six months begin- 
ning March 1, 1920. The Railroad Administration under 
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Director General Davis is adhering to the same interpreta- 
tion of this contract as to maintenance as was adopted by 
Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Hines and Judge Payne while they held 
the office of director general, namely, that the government’s 
maintenance obligation was to be measured by the mainte- 
nance expenditures of the test period multiplied by a factor 
to represent the increased wages or increased cost of mate- 
rial. The railroads, on the other hand, are insisting on a 
basis of the cost of actual physical reparation, which would 
require an allowance for the inefficiency of labor, because 
the actual cost of putting a tie in the track, for example, was 
increased by more than the increased cost of the tie itself 
and the wage increase. The claims are much more compli- 
cated than this when it comes to maintenance of equipment. 

The Railroad Administration has estimated on the basis 
of the claims already filed by the railroads that their total 
claims will amount to $1,250,000,000, of which $700,000,- 
000 to $800,000,000 is for undermaintenance, and most of 
this represents the difference between the roads and the 
Railroad Administration on the interpretation of the con- 
tract. ‘The same question is the principal cause of delay in 
settling the railroad claims for the six months’ guaranty 
period and the difference in interpretation of the mainte- 
nance contract for that period is said to represent about 
$300,000,000. The commission has already certified par- 
tial payments on account of the guaranty amounting to 
about $430,000,000. 


Claims for Undermaintenance 


The railroads have worked out an elaborate and compli- 
cated formula for calculating their claims for undermainte- 
nance, which requires a great deal of time for the prepara- 
tion of a claim and also would involve a correspondingly 
long time for the Railroad Administration to check it. 
Therefore, most of the larger roads have not yet presented 
their full claims and most of those that have made early 
settlements have had to settle practically on the administra- 
tion’s theory. It is understood that some of these roads con- 
sider that they have received some allowance for undermain- 
tenance, but the amount can not be distinguished in the 
lump sum settlements. The Railroad Administration is 
willing to admit that there was some shortage of maintenance 
such as ties, rails and ballast, which should be compensated 
for, but it adheres to its theory of paying for them on the 
basis of “price” rather than of “cost” and will not accept 
the railroad theory without a court decision and as it natur- 
ally considers it necessary to check the claims in detail it 
would require some time to get a final adjudication. 

For the six months’ guaranty period the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the arbiter as to the amount which the 
railroads may charge against the government for mainte- 
nance. If a road during the six months’ period spent more 
for maintenance than the commission finds was necessary to 
maintain the standard of the test period the excess is at the 
expense of the company. 


I. C. C. and Railroad Administration 
Apparently Do Not Agree 


Apparently the commission and the Railroad Administra- 
tion do not agree as to the method of calculating this amount. 
The commission has not yet issued its ruling on the subject, 
which is one reason for the delay in settling the guaranty, 
but Director Colston of the Bureau of Finance has adopted 
a set of tentative principles which he outlined in an address 
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before the Railway Accounting Officers Association (Rail- 
way Age, June 17, page 1403) which in general agrees with 
the contention of the carriers and it is reported that the com- 
missioners have tentatively approved these principles in gen- 
eral by a vote of 6 to S. 

The commission’s decision on this point, however, will 
not. be binding upon the Railroad Administration for the 
federal control period, although it might encourage the rail- 
roads to expect a decision in their favor from the courts, and 
it would not tend to expedite their settlements with the Rail- 
road Administration. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not have to worry particularly where the money is com- 
ing from to pay whatever it decides is due the roads for the 
guaranty period because the guaranty is payable on the com- 
mission’s certificate, from an open appropriation, that is, 
from any funds in the Treasury, otherwise unappropriated, 
while the Railroad Administration has to get any additional 
money it needs from Congress by way of-a special appro- 
priation. Even if it were inclined to allow the theory of 
the carriers, it would have to defend its action before a 
Congressional committee and to convince the committee be- 
fore getting the appropriation desired. It naturally, there- 
fore, wants to have good proof for any claim that it allows, 
and it claims to have already saved the government some 
$60,000,000 by checking the railroad claims for errors. 

A good many people in Washington believe that some of 
the railroads are filing excessive claims, either as a result 
of haste in trying to prepare them or in the belief that they 
will have to trade away a large percentage anyway to get a 
settlement. It is understood that one large system has a 
claim of $75,000,000 for maintenance or at the rate of some 
$7,500 per mile after the Railroad Administration had spent 
about twice as much on its property as the same officers had 
spent on the average during the test period. 


Root of Trouble Deeper Than Freight Rates 


For some time the administration seemed to be actuated 
by the opinion that the principal cause of the business de- 
pression was the high freight rates and that business could 
be stimulated and the condition of the railroads consequently 
improved by a reduction of rates. A more intensive study 
has apparently shown that the root of the trouble is far 
deeper than that and the present idea seems to be that what 
is needed is something to stimulate buying and that if the 
railroads themselves, as large purchasers, can be brought back 
into the market a great deal will have been done to increase 
business generally, which will in turn improve the condition 
of the railroads and make possible later a restoration of 
rates more nearly normal. For this reason the President 
would like to see the railroads receive promptly the money 
that is due them and it is understood that he looked very 
favorably upon the proposal to fund the capital expendi- 
tures charged against the railroads for the federal control 
period until he learned that, as these amounts have been 
offset by the Railroad Administration against the sums it 
owes the railroads, a large appropriation would be required 
to enable the Railroad Administration to pay the roads in 
full. In view of the campaign to reduce government ex- 
penditures, the President is naturally very reluctant to ask 
Congress for a very large appropriation but neither the 
prospect of a return to normalcy or the record of the Repub- 
lican party would be at all improved by a series of railroad 
receiverships and if the railroads could be induced to abate 
their claims the amount of the appropriation required to 
settle would be so reduced that he might be willing to ask 
for the money. 

If the funding plan is adopted, the government would 
accept railroad securities for the additions and betterments 
instead of deducting them from the amounts it owes the 
roads. The Railroad Administration has been making some 
payments to the railroads on account. 
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The net amount due the railroads from the government 
on: May 24 was approximately $600,000,000, according to 
an estimate prepared by Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, and incorporated in a letter 
to L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson. This 
amount includes an estimate of $383,000,000 for the period 
of federal control and a balance of approximately $229,- 
000,000 still to be paid for the guaranty period following 
the return of the carriers to their own management. 

Mr. Parmelee’s letter says in part: 


“The director general estimates that the total claims of 
the railways against the Railroad Administration will aggre- 
gate a little more than $1,250,000,000. He states that the 
44 creditor roads whose accounts with the Railroad Admin- 
istration have already been settled were allowed in. final 
settlement 43.68 per cent of the amount claimed. 

“Three debtor roads, having claims amounting to $27,- 
000,000, were disposed of by funding on account of additions 
and betterments to the amount of $6,800,000. That is, 
final settlement has been made with 47 roads. The total 
claims of these roads amounted to $124,040,867, of which 
$35,486,914, or 28.61 per cent, was allowed by the Railroad 
Administration. Applying this percentage to the total esti- 
mated amount of the claims against the Railroad Adminis- 
tration ($1,250,000,000) it would appear that the Railroad 
Administration will owe the railroads, above and beyond 
offsets, approximately $358,000,000. 

“In addition to this $358,000,000 there is also owed an 
approximate amount of $25,000,000 to the short line rail- 
roads. ‘This makes a total net debt of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to the railways of approximately $383,000,000. 


“With reference to the guaranty period the standard 
return of the roads accepting the guarantee amounted to 
approximately $431,000,000. The net railway operating 
income of these roads for this period was a deficit of $201,- 
000,000, so there is due from the government approximately 
$632,000,000. Of this amount $403,000,000 has been paid 
by the treasury up to May 24, leaving a balance due the 
railways of $229,000,000. 

“It is impossible to obtain exact and definite information 
as to the actual financial status of the railways and the gov- 
ernment as the Railroad Administration and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have to this date definitely settled 
only a relatively small portion of the amounts claimed by 
both the railway and the government. The foregoing 
figures, although the most comprehensive and accurate that 
could be obtained, can be considered at best but rough 
approximations of the existing situation. There are, in all 
probability, additional items on both sides which the above 
estimate does not take into consideration and on this basis 
it seems logical to conclude that the net amount due the rail- 
ways from the government is somewhere between 
000,000 and $600,000,000.” 


T. De Witt Cuyler, Alfred P. Thom, Hale Holden, Howard 
Elliott, Daniel Willard, Samuel Rea, R. S. Lovett, E. N. 
Brown and S. T. Bledsoe, members of the steering com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives, called on 
the President on Wednesday at his invitation and discussed 
the entire question of the settlement of the accounts and the 
funding proposition. No announcement was made of any 
definite conclusions, but the matter was to be further dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the executives in New York on Friday. 


$575,- 


A TABULATION of 40,804 answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation to farmers, shows that 
96.9 per cent of the farmers believe they will be able “to move 
a materially larger amount of agricultural products” if a reduc- 
tion on freight rates is secured. The returns are complete from 
five states and incomplete returns were received from six other 
states 





Signs of the Times.in the American Railroad World’ 


Discriminating Review by a Prominent Operating Officer—Thinks 
the Corner Has Been Turned 


By Elisha Lee 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


000,000 and are mortgaged for less than $10,000,000,- 
000. A man who has helped someone else build a home 
' or a factory by lending the owner half of its original cost and 
taking a mortgage for security is commonly looked upon as 
having made a very safe and sure investment; and the 
legal and moral obligation of the borrower to repay is held 
to be of the highest order. Any action, governmental or 
otherwise, calculated to impair his ability to fulfill that 
duty would be justly and universally resented and con- 
demned. Is the man who has lent his savings to help build 
a railroad any less deserving of fair treatment? Are the 
property investment accounts of the railroads, collectively, 
free from inflation? ‘These accounts have been kept since 
1907 under the direct supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and upon a uniform system for all roads. In 
determining value for rate-making last summer, the Com- 
mission accepted practically the maximum sum claimed by 


Ts RAILROADS of the United States have cost $20,000,- 


the railroads, as appearing upon their books—a remarkable . 


testimony to the reliability of these figures, in view of the 
Commission’s extreme conservatism and the certainty that 
any utterance favoring the roads would lay the Commission 
open to immediate and severe political attack. The pending 
physical valuation of the railroads is pretty sure to show 
a present worth for the railroads as a whole substantially 
in excess not only of their capitalization, but of their com- 
bined property investment accounts. 


Three Deceptive Phrases 


“Watered stock” is one of three widely circulated and 
glibly repeated phrases that have done the railroads incalcul- 
able and unmerited harm. The other two are, “The public 
be damned” and “What the traffic will bear.” The former 
was a hideous error if ever uttered by a responsible railroad 
executive. The latter is a clumsy expression of a perfectly 
sound economic principle: that the total expenses of railroad 
operation must be apportioned among the articles shipped, 
with due regard to the proportion of the total cost which 
each is commercially able to bear. 

It is interesting, although not exhilarating, to speculate 
on the losses which railroad investors have suffered through 
the misuse, misunderstanding, misquotation and misappli- 
cation of these three phrases, but such considerations would 
lead far afield from the subject we are discussing. There 
have regrettably been a few cases in which railroad securities 
have been issued to represent not physical property but pros- 
pective or anticipated earning power. I have no desire to 
appear as an apologist for such practices, but their extent 
and relative importance have been grossly exaggerated. 

Among those who have notably suffered in this respect 
have been the holders of Pennsylvania Railroad stock who 
not only paid in more than $40,000,000 in cash premiums 
above par value, but have, in the more prosperous past, 
reinvested in their property, without adding to the capitali- 
zation, far larger sums out of net earnings which legally and 
morally might have been distributed as dividends. It is 
more than conservative to say that for every dollar of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock there are at least two dollars’ worth 





*Abstract of an address before the Philadelphia Bond Men’s Club, at 
Philadelphia, June 14. : 


of equity in tangible property over and above indebtedness, 
yet Pennsylvania stock is sold today at a depreciation of 
one-third its par value; and the directors have had no 
choice but to reduce for the time at least the long-established 
and moderate dividend of six per cent. The bondholders, 
too, have suffered with the stockholders through the declin- 
ing market value of their securities. These injustices reflect 
in no small measure the effects of the false propaganda 
which has long been carried on to create the impression that 
railroad securities as a whole are watered. 

In the hearings before the Railroad Labor Board, one of 
the chief representatives of the labor organizations a few 
weeks ago presented a list of security issues purporting to 
show altogether $500,000,000 of railroad over-capitalization. 
The representative who submitted the list was one of the 
most resourceful, highly skilled and highly paid of the labor 
advocates and we may assume that the list was as good 
and impressive a one as ingenuity could compile. It went 
to the public, of course, without any analysis or adequate 
explanation of its significance. If it left any impression at 
all in the public mind it was merely a general one of the 
existence of a large amount of fictitious capitalization; and 
that, doubtless, was just the impression it was intended to 
leave. Nothing was said of the fact that the $500,000,000— 
even if every penny was correct—represented only about 3 
per cent of the total net capitalization of the railroads; nor 
was attention directed to the fact that the under-capitali- 
zation in one single railroad system [the Pennsylvania] 
would wipe out all the water which the labor representative 
succeeded in finding in others. It is a fact that there has 
been invested in the Pennsylvania Railroad system about a 
half billion dollars more than its net outstanding capitali- 
zation. 

In all substantial, well-planned railroad systems the sup- 
posed over-capitalization will be found to be totally without 
foundation. You may look over all the balance sheets you 
please and you will not find any items covering patents or 
good will or other unrealizable assets. Railroad property is 
represented by “road and equipment” and its existence is 
verifiable by the eye. 


Stability of Railroad Investments 


Many railroad bonds have long periods to run. Some 
have been drawn to mature in a century. Have their holders 
any reason to fear that the railroads are in danger of being 
superseded by other forms of transportation and their 
security value thus impaired? My judgment is that we have 
no cause to prepare against such a contingency, either for 
ourselves or our dependents. The motor car and the aero- 
plane are more likely to develop new transportation fields 
of their own, rather than extensively to invade those of the 
railroads. The telephone did not wipe out the telegraph; 
typewriters have not eliminated pens and pencils. Think 
of the great development of rail transportation; and yet 
we are greater road builders than were even the Romans 
of antiquity. Indeed, the permanence of human institutions, 
once well established, is one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of history. It seems to be a sort of general law 


of progress that new developments in any useful art or 
field of endeavor, instead of crowding out the old, often 
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tend rather to create entirely new fields of usefulness for 
themselves. To the extent to which motor cars are likely 
to take over the short-haul freight traffic, the railroads will 
probably be immediately benefited financially, because short- 
haul business is becoming increasingly unremunerative on 
account of the high proportion of terminal costs which it 
must sustain. Altogether, I am not afraid of motor cars 
and aeroplanes making railroads obsolete. 

I think we are justified in three general conclusions re- 
garding the funded debt of railroads: 1. Outstanding rail- 
road bonds as a whole represent the real investment of real 
money; 2. They are secured by property worth more than 
double their face value; 3. The property so pledged may be 
counted upon to retain its practical value and utility indefi- 
nitely. The owners of railroad bonds may justly claim not 
only the highest conceivable legal but also moral right to 
expect that the integrity of their investments will be fully 
protected. The elder J. P. Morgan said that “Character is 
the best collateral.” The fact that the moral character of 
the American people is the highest in the world appears to 
me as one of the most dependable and substantial safeguards 
which railroad investors have, because it must be remem- 
bered that under the system of public regulation which has 
developed in this country, particularly now that its fields 
extend not only to rates but to wages, the final moral respon- 
sibility for the integrity of railroad investments rests with 
the people as a whole. Most of what I have said applies 
just as aptly to the stockholders of the railroads as to the 
bondholders. * * * We must bring about a very dif- 
ferent relationship between income and outgo from that 
which has prevailed in recent years. 


The Outlook 


I cannot help feeling that the corner has been turned, 
and that we can begin to discern something which has at least 
the appearance of daylight ahead. The Labor Board realizes 
that substantial downward adjustment is necessary. Its 
action with respect to the national agreements constitutes a 
clear recognition of their economic unsoundness. President 
Harding believes in a fair deal for the railroads and is not 
afraid to say so. There is a growing friendly and con- 
structive attitude in Congress, particularly exemplified in 
the present helpful Senate inquiry. Back of all of this 
and more fundamental in its nature lies the really remark- 
able change which has taken place in public sentiment 
toward the railroads. I think it very questionable whether 
at any time within the last decade it has been really popular 
to “bait” the railroads, though the volubility of an organized 
minority may have misled those who have been courting 
popularity. The press and public were almost unanimous 
in their condemnation of the Adamson Law of 1916, upon 
the enactment of which many persons lay the original blame 
for the subsequent wage and labor troubles of the railroads. 
Had Congress submitted the Adamson Law to popular 
referendum it is as near a certainty as anything can be that 
it would never have gone into effect. Country-wide ques- 
tionnaires have shown over 80 per cent of the people favor- 
ing a return to private ownership and against a continuance 
of government ownership as a permanent policy. 

Since the return of the railroads to their owners the press 
and people are overwhelmingly for fair treatment of the 
railroads; for a liberal adjustment of their claims for de- 
terioration sustained while they were being used for war 
purposes; for prompt payment of the remaining balances of 
the government guarantees; for funding of their indebted- 
ness on account of permanent investments made by the gov- 
ernment during federal control; for complete abrogation of 
the national agreements; and for a readjustment of railroad 
wages to reasonable levels. The public has become educated. 
It realizes that in the end it pays all the costs of railroad 
operation, including every unnecessary dollar spent as a 
result of unduly high wages, full crew laws or other uneco- 
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nomic conditions. And the effect of public sentiment on 
political action affecting the railroads has not as yet exerted 
its full force. 

The railroads are not seeking additional legislation. The 
Transportation Act of 1920 is no doubt capable of amend- 
ment, but for the present I believe that the law as it stands 
should receive a more extended trial. Those who blame the 
business depression on railroad rates forget that it is a 
world-wide condition, much less severe in this country than 
in Europe. With respect to railroad wages, we feel that the 
Labor Board has not ordered as great a reduction as it will 
be found the circumstances demand, and there is little doubt 
that conditions will inevitably bring this subject before the 
Board again. The United States is too big and its popu- 
lation too diversified to have wages and working conditions 
alike in all parts, and it has never been attempted in any 
important industry except railroading. If each individual 
company had clear and unequivocal authority to negotiate 
wages and working conditions directly with its own employes, 
half the battle would be won. A large part of our trouble 
has been due to the belief that legislation or other govern- 
mental action can reverse the functioning of economic laws. 

In the rawer days of the West it came to the notice of a 
law-maker in one of the Trans-Mississippi commonwealths 
that arithmetic was sometimes made troublesome by the 
fact that the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter can never be expressed exactly either in decimals 
or common fractions. To get rid of this annoyance, he is 
said to have introduced a bill decreeing that thenceforth 
the ratio should be exactly as three is to one. The bill, 
I believe, was defeated; but it may possibly have provided 
Mr. Bryan with his inspiration when some years later he 
sought to revise by Act of Congress the exchange values of 
gold and silver. Railroad legislation should conform to, 
and not seek to overthrow, economic law. There will for 
a long time be abundant need for us to “watch our step,” 
but I think reasons are not wanting to justify a thoughtful 
man in taking a hopeful view of what is ahead. - 
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Scope of Wage Reduction Extended in New Order 


Labor Board Makes 92 Carriers Party to Decision 147—National 
Agreements Continued Temporarily 


HE RAILROAD LaBor Boarp on June 27 added 92 car- 
T riers and one labor organization as parties to its wage 
reduction order, Decision No. 147, an abstract of 
which appeared in the Railway Age of June 3 (page 1259). 
The 12 per cent wage cut decrease now applies to practically 
all of the larger carriers and all classes of employees and 
will result, according to the Board, in cutting off approx- 
imately $400,000,000 from the annual pay roll. 

Several sections of Decision No. 147 have been enlarged 
to cover wage reductions for certain workers not specifically 
noted before. Article X of Decision No. 147 pertaining to 
floating equipment employees has been enlarged so that the 
rates of pay in various ports such as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Hampton Roads, New Orleans, La., Natchez, 
Miss., Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and Duluth, Minn., are 
fixed according to the conditions prevailing at each point. 
The rates fixed are highest at Duluth and lowest at St. 
Louis, the range in the rates between these points being ap- 
proximately $60 per month. 

Article XII of Decision No. 147 was also enlarged by 
the addition of the following provisions: 


For the specific classes of employees listed in the following 
sections of this article.and named or referred to in connection 
with a carricr affected by this decision, deduct from the amount 
of increases granted since February 29, 1920, the following 
per cent of such increases: 

Sec. 3. Chefs in bridge and building department and chefs 
TOR EE, WORMS gs cnt cians, Oo, exer caress hike Mee oad 60 per cent. 

Sec. 4. (a) Restaurants.—Managers, assistant managers, cash- 
iers, head waiters and head waitresses, waiters and waitresses, 
bus boys and scrub girls, chefs, cooks, bakers, dishwashers, yard- 
men, carvers and cold-meat men, vegetable man, storeroom man, 
linenroom man, pantry men and pantry girls, lunch-counter clerk, 


houseman, housekeeper, maids and porters........... 60 per cent. 
(b) Dining cars—Stewards, chefs, cooks, waiters, and 
WI SI iid vo oki neti ikicd sway apenteecnt cones 60 per cent 


(c) Laundry Workers—Washmen, assistant washmen, 
foreladies, seamstresses, body ironers and manglers..60 per cent. 
Sec. 5. Cooks in maintenance of way department..60 per cent. 
Sec. 6. Cooks and campmen in extra gangs, cooks in carpen- 
ter gangs, and cooks in Russellton Hotel.......... 60 per cent. 
OC Ge PR (CAT SUE WANES ooo o's Seine cdc cmieisan en's 60 per cent. 
Sec. 8. Stewards, cooks, waiters, and porters....60 per cent. 
Sec. 9. (a) Restaurants and Hotels—Stewards, managers, 
chefs, cooks, dishwaters, pantry men, waiters, porters, bedmakers, 
WM IS hia he ing sic ce siewidin ncals Seen Poet hese ee 60 per cent. 
(b) Ferry Restaurants——Stewards, chefs, cooks, wait- 
ers, potters, and. Gishwashers oc... «6066 savasiewesioss 60 per cent. 
(c) Dining Cars.—Stewards, chefs, cooks, pantry men, 

waiters, bus boys, and cabinet, buffet, and chair car porters 


60 per cent. 

(d) Miscellaneous, — Commissary helpers, laundry 

WOCKETS, ANG CRAWMCUES s 6.5.6:55i5 0655.00 s sb ncceeeseaces 60 per cent. 
Sec. 10. (a) Restaurants—Managers, cooks, waiters, maids, 
I MO oo orl 6 oiaia rahe tek eta ais ts AIG ERR alae 60 per cent. 


(b) Dining Cars—Cooks and waiters..:.60 per cent. 
Stewards, chefs, cooks, pantry men and waiters 

60 per cent. 
Sec. 12. Waitresses, parlor car chefs, and porters. .60 per cent. 


Sec. 11. 


Many Disputes Over National 
Agreements Reach Board 


The Labor Board during the past week has been flooded 
with the submission of controversies over rules and working 
conditions. The character of the submissions made to the 
Board indicates very clearly that the employees on the ma- 
jority of roads have submitted the terms of their national 
agreements as practically the “irreducible minimum” and 
stood flatly for the perpetuation of the punitive and restric- 
tive clauses against which the railroads have strenuously ob- 


all rules. 
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jected. In a few cases, particularly those in which smaller 
roads are concerned, the submissions to the Board indicate 
that there has been an attempt to negotiate and in these 
cases the points in controversy are comparatively few. 


Employees Take Referendum on Wage Cuts 


The employees’ organizations affected by Decision 147 
have been taking referendums during the past week, the re- 
sults of which are to be announced when the general chair- 
men of the various organizations meet in Chicago on July 1. 
Labor leaders have consistently declined to comment on the 
trend of the voting. However, the press has reported that 
the returns already in indicate a disinclination to accept the 
wage cuts ordered by the Labor Board. On June 28 it was 
reported unofficially that the shop men, first of the organiza- 
tions to complete its vote, had rejected the Board’s ruling 
by a large vote. 


Labor Board Continues National Agreements 
and Temporarily Ends Punitive Overtime 


The Labor Board on June 28 issued a “surprise” order 
continuing all National Agreements “until such time as such 
rules are considered and decided by the Labor Board” and 
ending temporarily the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime until this point in the controversy between the car- 
riers and their employees is decided by the Board. Over- 
time in the meantime is to be paid at the pro-rata rates 
except on those carriers where overtime was paid for at puni- 
tive rates prior to federal control. 

The Board’s order, issued as an addendum to Decision 
No. 119, said: 


Reports of the results of conferences held in accordance with 
the directions contained in Decision 119 have been and are now 
‘being received in considerable number. In some instances the 
carriers and the employees have arrived at an agreement upon 
In a considerable number of instances there remain 
certain rules upon which no agreement has been reached, while in 
others conferences have not as yet been begun. Under these 
circumstances, in order that no misunderstanding may exist or 
unnecessary controversy arise, it appears necessary, purely as a 
modus vivendi, that the Labor Board establish a uniform policy 
to be pursued with regard to the undecided rules until such time 
as it is possible to make a decision. 

In the available reports from the conferences held in accordance 
with the direction contained in Decision 119, it is found that the 
principal rules still the subject of dispute are those governing 
payment of overtime. The Labor Board directs as follows, 
effective July 1, 1921, with the understanding that if the rules 
promulgated by the Labor Board to be effective July 1 are more 
favorable to the employees, adjustment in compensation due the 
employees will be made by the carrier: 


1. All overtime in excess of the established hours of service 
shall be paid for at the pro rata rate, provided that this will 
not affect classes of employees on any carrier which have 
reached an agreement as to overtime rates, nor to classes of 
employees on any carrier who by agreement or practice were 
receiving a rate higher than pro rata prior to the promulgation 
of any general order of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration relating to wages and working conditions. Inasmuch 
as this Board has not as yet given consideration to any dispute 
on overtime rates, this order should not be construed to in- 
dicate the final action and decision of the Labor Board on 
disputes as to overtime rates which have been or may be re- 
ferred to the Board. 

2. In lieu of any other rules not agreed to in the conferences 
held under Decision 119, the rules established by or under the 
authority of the United States Railroad Administration are 
continued in effect until such time as such rules are considered 
and decided by the Labor Board. 

3. This direction shall not be understood to modify Decision 119 
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in any respect other than is specifically provided for herein. 


4. Rules agreed upon by carriers and employees to be effective 
as of July 1. 


Employees in General Offices 


Another interpretation of decision 119 was handed down 
by the Labor Board on June 29, ruling that agreements as 
to working conditions of employees in the general offices 
should not be separate from the agreements negotiated with 
the Brotherhood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. In the negotia- 
tions now taking place under decision 119, several disagree- 
ments have resulted over the question of the right of the 
employees in the general offices to negotiate their own agree- 
ment independently of the clerks’ organization, where this 
organization represents the majority of all clerks and station 
employees in the service of the carrier, but not the majority 
of the general office force. On one carrier the general office 
force expressed a desire not to be included in the agreement 
ander negotiations between the clerks’ organization and the 
carrier and asked permission of the board to negotiate a 
separate agreement. The question was referred to the board 
by the employees and the carrier, the latter favoring such 
separation on the ground that the general office force is a 
separate class. 

The Labor Board, in its decision, recognized the differ- 
ence in the character of work performed by the clerks in 
the general offices, but ruled that but one agreement should 
be made in which could be incorporated the exceptions in 
which the general office forces would be included. 

The decision of the Board, however, ruled that the em- 
ployees in the general offices do not constitute a class and, 
therefore, but one agreement should be made. It added, 
“This decision will not operate to prevent the exclusion of 
the personal office force and the confidential positions in the 
general offices from the application of the agreement.” 


The Pennsylvania and Its Employees 
N't has been given to the United States Railroad 


Labor Board that the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 

representatives of its employees in engine and train 
service have mutually agreed on regulations and 
working conditions. These enginemen, firemen, hostlers, 
conductors, trainmen and switch-tenders, number more than 
40,000. Heretofore the men in engine and _ train 
service have been working under two different schedules, 
one for the former lines east and one for the former 
lines west. The successful outcome of these negotiations is 
a source of gratification to the Pennsylvania officers, who are 
endeavoring to establish similar arrangements for employees 
in other branches of the service, not only for the negotiation 
of regulations to take the place of the so-called national agree- 
ments but also for the amicable settlement of all matters of 
controversy that may arise. 

E. T. Whiter, assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of personnel, in an address before the Manufacturers’ Club 
at Philadelphia on June 29, discussed at length the labor 
problems now engaging the attention of railroads and their 
employees everywhere, and gave interesting data concerning 
the Pennsylvania. He said in part: 

Under the decision of the Labor Board we have asked our 
employees to select, by secret ballot, representatives from 
among their own number in each of the various classes, 
representatives of their own selection, to speak for them in 
negotiations with the management. We have, already, the 
“Joint Reviewing Committee of the Pennsylvania System,” 
established early in January of this year, with representatives 
of the engine and train service, which deals with about 
50,000 employees. It has been in operation now for six 
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months, and the record of its work is one of which not only 
the management but the men themselves are very proud. It 
has actually demonstrated what we have been contending 
for before the Labor Board, namely, that it is possible, if 
we are permitted to do so, to get together with our own men 
and to settle our own affairs within the family. 

That is what we have in mind for all other classes of 
employees. We have absolutely no quarrel with the unions. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than any statement 
that the Pennsylvania, in proposing this plan to its employees, 
is trying to disrupt labor organizations. There are about 
185,000 persons now employed on the Pennsylvania System, 
of whom between 165,000 and 170,000 have been involved 
in the present controversy. Of these, about 40,000 are in the 
train service and they have mutually agreed with the company 
on working conditions. 

A majority of the shop employees at Altoona have also 
agreed on fundamentals, including piece-work, and negotia- 
tions between those men and the company are continuing 
with every prospect of a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
being consummated. The maintenance of way employees are 
now voting. The signalmen, the clerks, the telegraphers, and 
the freight handlers have taken their vote, making in all a 
total of about 100,000 that have either completed their nego- 
tiations or are now choosing their representatives. 

Outside of Altoona, a majority of the shop crafts have 
declined to vote, and the management feels that it can assume 
no other course than to deal with the committee chosen by 
those who did vote. Many of the foremen have announced 
that they consider themselves officers and do not want a 
committee to represent them. 

We have not been blind to the difficulties that obstruct our 
way, but we feel that, from the result of the voting, sub- 
stantial progress has been made. We earnestly request co- 
operation on the part of the public generally in our efforts 
to reach a basis of harmonious relationship with our em- 
ployees. Notwithstanding our endeavors, the Labor Board 
and the public will have this problem before them for some 
time to come, unless the American public is determined that 
these national agreements, or schedules based upon the prin- 
ciples of the national agreements, shall not continue to be 
imposed upon the railroads under some other form. * * * 
There is an evident disposition on the part of railroad man- 
agers, as well as employers in other industries, to recognize 
the employee as a factor in industry and to treat him fairly; 
and insofar as there is a spirit of friendliness and co-oper- 
ation between employers and employees, the country will 
prosper. 

The American Federation of Labor at Denver has just 
re-affirmed its stand for government ownership of railroads 
with democratic operation. That means the Plumb Plan. 
The executive council was instructed to draw up proposed 
legislation giving railroad workers equal rights and privileges 
with capital. If their efforts should prove successful, it is 
only a short step farther to include all industries organized 
under corporate grants, and again only another step to include 
all the basic industries, such as coal, iron, steel and perhaps 
others. Such resolutions are not idle words. They should 
not be treated lightly. They call for most serious considera- 
tion on the part of business men. Railroad managers are 
trying to operate their properties honestly, efficiently and 
economically, and have set for themselves a high standard 
of public service; but they need your support. _ 


New ENGLAND must have adequate service from its transporta- 
tion system, at reasonable rates, or the prosperity of millions of 
Americans will be imperilled. This was the main point of an 
address by Vice-president Calvin Coolidge in New York City on 
June 27. The speaker intimated that this question deserved the 
serious attention of some railroads outside of New England. 














Waiting to Take an Express Train Over the Mountains 





Heavy Locomotives for the Southern Pacific 


Pacific Type Handles 11 Passenger Cars on 1.5 Per Cent Grade— 
New Santa Fe Type Increases Tonnage 


The specifications and general designs for these locomo- 
tives were worked up under the supervision of George Mc- 
Cormick, general superintendent of motive power, and F. E 


received from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 15 loco- 

motives each of the 4-6-2 and 2-10-2 types. The 4-6-2 
type was built particularly for use on heavy passenger trains 
between Ogden, Utah, and Carlin, Nev.; and the 2-10-2 
type on heavy freight trains between Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Bakersfield. 

Between Ogden and Carlin, a distance of 247 miles, the 
maximum grade is 1.5 per cent, 10 miles of which is en- 
countered going east, and 20 miles going west, the remaining 
grades varying from 0.15 per cent to 0.6 per cent. These 
4-6-2 type locomotives are capable of handling on this dis- 
trict, without helper service, a passenger train consisting of 
11 cars, including Pullman cars, which weighs 875 tons. 
Locomotives of the lighter design of the 4-6-2 type, which 
the new locomotives displace, require helpers when going I | 
west from Montello to Valley Pass and from Wells to Moor eet Fer Mie | 134 | 12s 
going east. Vt ka 450 

Between Los Angeles and Bakersfield, a distance of 171 ; 
miles, there are 64 miles over grades of from 2.2 per cent Profile of Road Between Bakersfield, Calif., and Los Angeles 
to 2.37 per cent going west, and 73 miles over grades of from 
2.23 per cent to 2.54 per cent going east, the remaining Russell, assistant mechanical engineer, the designs being 
grades varying from 1.0 per cent to 1.5 per cent. The tonnage completed and details worked out by the builders. 
hauled by these 2-10-2 type locomotives is 1,005 tons going The 4-6-2 type locomotives have a rated tractive effort of 
west, and 865 tons going east, or about 13 per cent over that 43,660 lb., with 180,000 lb. on drivers, the ratio of adhesion 
handled by the former lighter 2-10-2 type locomctives. being 4.12. The total equivalent heating surface is 4,605 sq. 


i the early part of the year, the Southern Pacific 
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ft., or 1 sq. ft. for each 9.5 lb. of tractive effort, this ratio 
indicating good steaming capacity. The boiler is of the ex- 
tended wagontop type with a wide firebox placed back of the 
drivers and‘ over the rear trucks. A combustion chamber 3 
ft. long extends forward into the boiler barrel, and the tubes 
have a length of 18 ft. The superheater consists of 40 units 
and has a superheating surface of 836 sq. ft. The cylinders 
have a stroke of 30 in., which is a departure from the usual 
practice in passenger locomotive design. The long stroke 
was based on the results of numerous tests of locomotives 
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6,933 sq. ft., or 1 sq. ft. for each 10.8 lb. of tractive effort, 
this ratio likewise indicating excellent steaming capacity. 
The boiler is of the straight top type with a firebox 90 in. 
wide placed over the rear truck. The combustion chamber 
is 5 ft. 4 in. long, and the tubes have a length of 21 ft. The 
cylinders have a stroke of 32 in. and lateral motion driving 
boxes are provided on the first pair of drivers. 

Among the specialties applied to both types of these loco- 
motives are Commonwealth cast steel tender frames, four- 
wheel equalizing swing motion tender trucks, Delta type 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 








Santa Fe Type Locomotive for Handling 1,000 Tons on 2.4 Per Cent Grades 


with superheaters made by the Southern Pacific, which justi- 
fied the use of the longer stroke with superheated steam. 
The performance of these 4-6-2 type locomotives since going 
into service has proved that no mistake was made in adopting 
a longer stroke for passenger locomotives. 

The 2-10-2 type locomotives have a rated tractive effort 
of 75,150 lb., with 297,300 lb. on drivers, the ratio of ad- 
hesion being 3.96. The total equivalent heating surface is 


trailing truck frames, radial buffers, Unit type safety bars, 
Ragonnet power reverse gears, extended main driving boxes 
and Nathan non-lifting injectors. A complete installation 
of F.B.C. flexible staybolts is made in the breaking zone of 
the firebox and in the combustion chamber around the belly 
of the boiler. 

Both types are oil burners and are equipped with Wal- 
schaert valve gear with the link block in the bottom of the 
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2-10-2 Type locomotives 
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WETTTETET Te ee 1921 1917-19 1921 
I yo. ee sc wg alee a ube Akh puam-a wees 29,920 Ib. | 43,660 Ib. 65,300 Ib. 75,150 Ib. 
wae a ciretuita ered bas eee eae weed «awed ae ee eee 22 in. Sy 28 in. 25 in. by 30 in. 27% in. by 32 in. 29% in. by 32 in. 
eights: 
SO OE TET EEE POC PC Te Ee 220,900 Ib. 297,800 Ib. 348,000 Ib. 385,900 Ib. 
i NN is adie Calves iMate egwawe view nce onNtweesmee 141,400 Ib. 180,000 Ib. 273,000 Ib. 297,300 Ib. 
no accent oude ann ed Kew eeae we eerabee ker 38,000 Ib. 59,700 Ib. 29,000 Ib. 29,800 Ib 
BS Ee Ee ee ee ep ree 41,500 Ib. 58,100 Ib. 46,000 Ib. 58,800 Ib. 
Te ETE TET CT CCC ee Tee 359,000 Ib. 519,800 Ib. 521,460 Ib. 607,900 Ib. 
a a pare hes Ni co AD eh aa A ahr Oe aE 13 ft. 4 in. 13 ft. 22 ft. 6 in. 22 ft. 10 in. 
ES SE en ee een ee 33 ft. 4 in. 35 ft. 6 in. 41 ft. 6 in. 42 ft. 4 in. 
ee ee, Ns peice evi 4 de eee weep eNaehoeece 63 ft. %4 in. 75 ft. 9% in. 80 ft. 2% in. 82 ft. 7% in. 
Ratios: 
Weems Ge Grivere, Gractive Gelb e cic cccccdecvcccccceseccs 4.72 4.12 4.18 3.96 
Equivalent heating surface*—Grate area........csceeeeeeceves 72.3 65.4 93.8 84.1 
Per cent firebox heating surface to evaporative surface........ 6.34 8.41 7.34 7.79 
Per cent superheating surface to evaporate surface............ 0.25 24.95 21.8 23.6 
Total evaporative surface—Volume of cylinders..............+. 222.8 196.7 202.5 202.4 
Wheels: 
rr Sl ME. . 665 a6 esen sateen seneewnermeeles 77% in 73% in. 63% in. 63% in. 
Driving, thickness of tires...........csecceccseseccecccceecs 3% in 3% in. 3% in. 3% in. 
EET ee eC ee re re rae 10 in. by 12 in. 12 in by 22 in. 12 in. by 22 in. 13 in. by 22 in. 
SN oe gai oe 6,00 00s Con anenneneeaepeneeanhs 9 in. by 12 in. 11 in. by 13 in. 10 in. by 20 in. 11 in. by 20 in. 
POV ER TTT Cee 9 in. by 12 in. 11 in. by 13 in. 10 in. by 13 in. 11 in. by 13 in. 
Engine truck SO ee ne Pe ede a 33 in. 36 in. 33 in. 33 in. 
I, 6 6 cb adise aoa eRe Ree enone new ens 6 in. by 10 in 7 in. by 12 in 6 in, by 12 in. 6 in. by. 12 in 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 45% in. 51% in. 45% in. 45% in. 
pT E PPET SET ORT OTE T eT ere Cee Te 8 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 8 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler: , 
TN ea ee ee ee ee ee eee Straight To Ext. Wagonto Ext. Wagonto i 
EF NE COE TTT Ee 200 Ib. , 200 ib. . Pa i. —. 
Outside Giameter, Fret Ting. . 20... csccccccscvccvccevccesvcese 78 in. Zee i 90 Jin. 
Firebox, length and width.... sae in. by 84 in. 120} i = & 78% in. 132 in. by 90 in. 
BME So cc ces eeececrciccsrecedoresssoceseeewe seesicis 193—2% in. 279—2 in. 261—2% in. 
Flues ooo eee cece cece es eececreceneecesenseceesseesseeeseses os in. 40—5% in. 50—5% in. 
poe Oe eee errr eer rrr cere ees 18 f 20 ft. 6 in. 21 ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues............scecescceccscens 2,571 sq. ft. 3,069 fg ft 4,130 sq. ft. 4,722 sq. ft. 
SE ee ee 174 sq. ft. 282 sq. ft. 327 sq. ft. 399 sq. ft. 
Evaporating heating NE NOUN vin suinaiacn une wren enine ve wales 2,745 sq. ft. 3,351 sq. ft 4,457 sq. ft 5,121 sq. ft. 
Eeaqpenting OD aha. oo: 4.06 c 6s sivncen te Cece mands deieerr es 556 sq. ft 836 sq. ft. 972 sq. ft 1,208 sq. ft. 
PE SN DUNNO” COG in soc i ccnircscccsecavessases 3,579 sq. ft. 4,605 sq. ft 5,915 sq. ft 6,933 sq. ft. 
RE ME. bose petasceenwanscanebdnde Sede ecneGeeu ons sibber sen 49.5 sq. ft. 70.4 sq. ft. 63 sq. ft. 82.5 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
Tank ...... SeOHCCNE VAR CMeCeHeR eT ee ous eecaseenes beseech sates Cylindrical Cylindrical Cylindrical Cylindrical 
Water capacity . 2... .ccccccccccccccvccccccccccccssccccccsce 7,000 gal. 12,000 gal. 10,030 gal 12,000 gal. 
PEE OO EE Te CRE = re ne 2,940 gal. 4,060 gal. 3,120 gal. 4,000 gal. 





*Equivalent heating surface equals total evaporating heating surface plus 1.5 times the superheating surface. 
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link in forward motion, the gear being so arranged as to give 
equal cut-off at 55 per cent of the stroke. The lead is 4 in., 
lap 1% in., exhaust clearance % in., and valve travel for 
the 4-6-2 type 6%4 in. and for the 2-10-2 type, 7 in. These 
valve events were decided upon from experiments made dur- 
ing the locomotive tests above referred to, proving to be the 
most efficient of the numerous combinations tried. 

The counterbalance is designed to balance only 50 per 
cent of reciprocating parts and to produce a dynamic aug- 
ment at diameter speed not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
static wheel load. The reciprocating parts are very light, 
the piston heads being of the built-up type with cast iron 
bull-rings, and the piston rods of open-hearth steel, heat- 
treated, and hollow bored. The main and side rods are also 
of very light design, all being of I-section except the side 
rods on the 2-10-2 type locomotives, which are rectangular. 
All driving axles and main and forward crank pins are made 
of open-hearth heat-treated steel, and are also hollow bored. 
Constant resistance leading trucks are applied to both types 
of locomotives. 

The trailing trucks on the two types of locomotives are 
interchangeable and are equalized with the drivers by means 
of equalizing beams which are fulcrumed on the truck frame. 
With this arrangement, which is a new departure for this 
type of truck, the load is transferred to the truck frame at 
the radius bar pin and through two sliding bearings placed 
on the right and left sides back of the truck wheels. In 
previous designs the entire weight on the truck was carried 
on fulcrums between the radius bar pin and the wheels. 

The tenders, which are of the Vanderbilt type, are unusu- 
ally large, having a capacity of 12,000 gal. of water and 
4,000 gal. of oil. The tender trucks are of the equalized 
type with journals 614 in. by 12 in. 

The following tabulation shows the principal dimensions, 
weights and ratios of the two new types, and, for comparison, 
of lighter locomotives of the same types which were super- 
seded by the new power between the points mentioned. 


-Railway Business Association Places 
Railway Problems Before President 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
HE FOLLOWING statement was presented to President 
Harding at the White House on Monday morning, 
June 27, by Alba B. Johnson, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent, and associates speaking for the Railway Business As- 
sociation, the national organization of concerns selling goods 
or services to railways: 
“The Railway Business Association invites your consid- 
eration of two important aspects of the railway problem. 
“We refer first to the industrial unemployment. This is 
aggravated and protracted by inability of the railroads to 
pay the bills of railway supply manufacturers or to order 
necessaries. Without entering into the causes therefor de- 
pletion of railway treasuries is due to delay in reaching an 
adjustment of railway accounts with the government. Rail- 
road orders being held to the minimum, many plants are on 
part time or closed down, throwing their forces out of work, 
while local banks carry manufacturers with credit which 
would ordinarily be available to other borrowers. Measures 
for relief are reported by the press to be under official con- 
sideration. We earnestly urge that proposed appropriations 


by Congress to expedite adjustments shall be viewed as the 
fulfilment of a government obligation. For every sum prop- 
erly appropriated to stabilize the roads and cognate business 
the people of the country will realize very much more in 
prosperity and the government treasury in taxes. Mean- 
time the railroads will be preparing to handle the increased 
volume of traffic which must be expected in due course. 
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“Second, we refer to the practice, increasingly prevalent 
among users of transportation during the present business 
depression, of carrying their proposals for railway rate 
changes to executive and legislative officers of the federal] 
government and to the public and press, instead of as here- 
tofore to the carriers and on appeal from them when neces- 
sary to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Rehabilitation of our railways and subsequently their 
maintenance and operation will depend upon the foresight 
and business judgment which are applied to the regulation 
of rates. The problem must be dealt with as a whole in ac- 
cordance with a comprehensive program steadily pursued. 
Such a program can be carried forward in no other way ex- 
cept through concentration of responsibility. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the body to which Congress 
has delegated the task. The commission can serve the whole 
country in the long run successfully only if it retains the 
prestige and esteem to which its quasi-judicial character 
entitles it. The survival of privately owned and operated 
railways requires general abstinence from agitation and 
political pressure in connection with any matter over which 
the commission has jurisdiction. 

“We earnestly deprecate appeals by shippers and travel- 
lers to the President, his advisers and to members of Com~ 
gress for relief which under the statute is to be sought from: 
a quasi-judicial administrative tribunal. 

“In our judgment this practice if continued will harm: 
every interest. It will bring misfortune upon the political! 
officers whose intervention is enlisted, because they are rarely 
either chosen or trained for the regulation of railway 
rates and are not occupied in its daily study; yet if they 
intervene and the public believes such intervention to havé 
been influential, they will in case of bad results be held to a 
responsibility which is no part of their official duty. It 
will break down the regard in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is held and deprive the country of a 
trusted and indispensable agency which has required 30 
years to develop. Upon users of the railways, consumers 
of things transported, in other words the whole public, it 
will inflict calamity, since it will make difficult and embar- 
rassing to the commission the task which Congress has dele- 
gated to it and to nobody else, that of planning comprehen- 
sively and foresightedly the financial rehabilitation of these 
carriers through a stable rate policy designed to yield in the 
average year adequate net income and hence the ability to 
furnish satisfactory facilities and service. 

“The Railway Business Association is, as you well know, 
composed of manufacturers engaged in supplying the railways 
with their necessaries. Comprising a group of industries 
which in good times employ as many men and probably as 
much capital as the railways themselves, our members on 
behalf of their employees, managers and stockholders are 
deeply ccncerned in the increase and stability of railway 
purchasing power which would stimulate not only our own 
industries but all industry and general business in the in- 
terest of the whole public. We believe the Transportation 
Act of 1920 makes it possible to put the roads on a firm 
foundation. We equally believe this purpose can be frus- 
trated if through any mischance the administration of the 
act shall be deprived of its quasi-judicial character and sub- 
jected to the pressure of groups through political agencies. 

“During many years before federal control the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was regarded as judicial or semi- 
judicial. Its dockets were considered litigation. Testimony 
and argument were conducted as in a court. Its decisions 
became precedents. Publicity or other campaigns of agita- 
tion were deemed improper, and intervention by political 
personages not to be thought of. 

“Federal control absorbed into the political executive this 
rate-making function which had previously been quasi-judi- 
cial. Citizens acquired the habit of employing the same 
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approaches in the matter of railway rates and practices to 
which they were accustomed in matters normally within the 
executive or legislative scope. Upon the relinquishment of 
the roads and the resumption of regulation, the commission 
found that principles which had required years to establish 
and which had been regarded and treated as settled and 
applicable without argument had been overturned and the 
whole process had to be started anew. At the same time 
shippers continued the war-time habit of political pressure. 

“From the complaints of shippers discussed in that way 
a large part of the public has obtained the impression that 
the regular mechanism of negotiation with carriers or their 
committees and of appeal to the commission has broken 
down. Press dispatches purporting to be based upon the 
official view express satisfaction with the progress already 
made by the commission in the amelioration of hardships 
arising out of the horizontal advances of 1920 but the same 
articles proceed to characterize such adjustment as a prob- 
lem confronting the administration. It seems inevitable that 
such interpretations will confirm the idea that rates are to 
be made in the light of popular opinion instead of in the 
light of expert and legally responsible opinion, and further 
encourage shippers of commodities to make their case with 
executive and legislative officials and in the newspapers in- 
stead of with the commission. 

“The Railway Business Association from the beginning of 
large-scale rate advance cases in 1910 to date has refrained 
from suggesting rate schedules to the commission. Our 
steadfast attitude was that of urging the public and business 
organizations to make clear beforehand their acquiescence 
in whatever judgment the commission might reach. On 
March 31, 1921, in annual meeting, our association adopted 
the following resolution: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission on March 1, 1922, under the 
statute, acquires authority to fix from time to time the rate of return upon 
railway property which transportation rates are to be designed to yield. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the commission to define the purposes for 
which new capital is desirable. The United States needs a transportation 
program that looks further ahead than a few months, and a financial pro- 
— upon which to base the rebuilding program. _The Interstate Commerce 

ommission, entering upon a far-reaching experiment with a given Ievel 
of rates to see whether it will bring to the roads the income, the capital and 
the improvements which the country requires, those who are tempted to 
agitate for rate reductions each on his own commodity should bear in mind 
that if everybody was accorded the reduction he would like, railway facilities 
would be inevitably diminished below the requirements of our nation’s com- 
merce. A broad policy requires the fullest support of all our citizens.” 

“The National Association of Manufacturers on May 18 
in annual convention adopted a resolution which declared, 
‘It is prudent for shippers to desist from agitation for a gen- 
eral reduction of rates, and instead for each shipper or asso- 
ciation of shippers who feel that they have a grievance to 
endeavor to compose the matter with the carrier involved, 
and failing that, to take the case in the orderly way to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.’ 

“The National Industrial Traffic League on May 25, in 
general meeting, adopted a resolution which cites that ‘there 
appears to be a disposition on the part of some shippers and 
some organizations to bring pressure to bear upon the com- 
mission, through political channels, to influence its actions 
with respect to certain of these adjustments’; hence the 
league ‘respectfully submits to its membership and to the 
shippers of the country generally, the wisdom of proceeding 
in all these matters in an orderly manner, as provided in the 
Act to Regulate Commerce,’ and reaffirms ‘confidence in the 
{nterstate Commerce Commission to act in this grave situa- 
tion for the good of all interests and urges that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be left free to exercise its judg- 
ment in making such readjustments of the rate structure as 
necessity and conditions warrant.’ 

“Certainty that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
retain its freedom of judgment with respect to proposed rate 
adjustments will substantially strengthen the tendency 
toward business resumption. ‘Traffic is increasing. Week- 


ly car loadings show a steady and wholesome gain. Load- 
ings on January 1 had fallen more than 40 per cent below 
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the October peak. As of the middle of June they have risen 
to within about 22 per cent of the high point last fall. If 
shippers could feel sure that the rate policy which is to 
prevail is the policy known to be that of the commission, 
such certainty would invigorate and hasten general recovery. 
‘“‘Not the least item, but perhaps the greatest, is purchases 
by the railways themselves. July 1 will bring important 
new factors of encouragement. Labor cost will be reduced 
in several directions. Increased traffic should bring enlarge- 
ment of earnings. Convincing signs that shippers and the 
general public are disposed to acquiesce in the rate program 
which the commission deems essential will put courage and 
vigor into railway purchasing. This will do more than any 
other one thing could to restore general business activity.” 


Railroads and Public Utilities 
Urged to Buy Coal 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

HAIRMAN CLARK of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion has addressed letters to Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, 

chairman of the Association of Railway Executives; 
G. W. Elliott, secretary of the National Committee on Gas 
and Electric Service; M. H. Aylesworth, executive manager 
of the National Electric Light Association, and C. L. Henry, 
president of the American Electric Railway Association, urg- 
ing the importance of having the railroads and other large 
users of coal acquire a reasonably liberal reserve supply of 
fuel now in order to prevent a possibly serious situation if 
all the coal consumers rush into the market at once during 
the latter part of the year. The letter to Mr. Cuyler, which 
is similar to that sent to the others, is as follows: 

As you doubtless know, the production and transportation 
of bituminous coal has been disappointingly small this sum- 
mer and is now at a disappointingly low stage. The commis- 
sion requests that I write, suggesting the importance, in the 
interest of the conditions which may exist during the late 
summer and fall, ot having the railroads and other large users 
of coal acquire now while conditions are easy a reasonably 
liberal reserve supply. We suggest that this matter be brought to 
the attention of the members of your association, together 
with a recommendation that in so far as is practicable they 
act thereon. We realize, of course, that it is not practicable 
to store a full winter’s supply, but if a reasonable reserve is 
now accumulated it will help out greatly when and if a period 
of so-called car shortage occurs later which is in any respects 
comparable with that which we experienced last year. We 
are taking this matter up with associations of public utilities, 


etc., that use large quantities of coal and that need a depend- 
able supply. 


Will you kindly act on this suggestion and will you be good 
enough to advise us of the results? 

Production of soft coal fell off sharply during the third 
week of June, according to the weekly bulletin of the Geo- 
logical Survey. For five consecutive weeks the output had 
been about 8,000,000 tons. In the week ended June 18 it 
dropped back to 7,549,000 net tons, the lowest output re- 
ported for any full time week since the middle of May. 
The Geological Survey says that the cause of the decrease 
is not yet apparent. Shipments of lake cargo coal, on which 
a reduction of 28 cents a ton was made some time ago, now 
stand at 8,019,733 tons. This is in excess of both 1918 and 
1920, but is 25,000 tons behind. 1919. 


TWENTY-THREE Persons Kitten and 42 injured, is the record 
of a derailment, reported on June 25, of an express train at Albert, 
France, on the line from Lille to Paris. 


THe New York Barce Canal, and the problems connected 
with promoting navigation on the canal, were announced as the 
subject for discussion at an informal gathering of lake, canal and 
ocean transportation men, appointed to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on June 29 and 30. The promoters aim to launch an extensive 
“ship-by-water” movement. 












Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Witnesses for Association of Security Owners Outline Economies 
to Be Effected by Co-operation 


ARIOUS ASPECTS of the Warfield plan for “co-ordinat- 
ing” the railroads were presented before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce on June 23, 24, 27 

and 28 by Forney Johnston, of counsel for the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities and members of 
its Board of Economics and Engineering. 


Forney Johnston Presents Outline of 
Legislation Proposed by Security Owners 


Mr. Johnston gave an outline of the legislation which the 
association proposes to provide adequate organization among 
the railroads themselves for the introduction of economies in 
railway operation. The proposal calls for organization of the 
carriers by groups for intensive studies of railw ay economies 
and for a central organization, made up of members of the 
railway officials composing the several group organizations 
and an equal number of financial representatives, the purpose 
of the central organization being to systematize and har- 
monize the functions of the group organizations. 

It is proposed that these organizations should have a wide 
measure of jurisdiction so far as investigations and recom- 
mendations are concerned, but without power of direct inter- 
ference with railway management, which it was stated would 
not be necessary to make the economies and studies of the 
organization available. The chief purpose of the organiza- 
tion was to introduce modern methods into the study and 
development of transportation, regarded from its national 
standpoint and particularly in respect in which individual 
railway systems could not be expected to function as serv- 
iceably as the proposed method. 


“The War College of American Transportation” 


It is proposed that these organizations be authorized to 
act as agencies of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
any matters delegated by the commission. They would con- 
stitute, in the language of Mr. Johnston, “the war college of 
American transportation,” affording facilities for intensive 
laboratory methods in the production of railway economies. 

The title of the bill proposed was “An Act to further econ- 
omies and efficiency in railway transportation.” Mr. Johnston 
also presented a proposed bill for the incorporation of Na- 
tional Railway Service Corporation to take up the work 
begun by the Maryland corporation bearing the same name, 
of supplying equipment to carriers. Mr. Johnston stated that 
the Maryland corporation had gone forward with the finan- 
cing of railway equipment to the extent of about $30,000,000 
and desired to extend its functions; that it had been desig- 
nated by the commission as an agency appropriate in the 
public interest to receive loans from the United States under 
the Transportation Act, and that its incorporation by Con- 
gress as an agency of the United States, to be operated without 
profit in the interest of transportation, was desirable for a 
number of reasons stated by Mr. Johnston. This act also 
proposed an extension of the power of the commission to 
make or refund loans to carriers out of payments on account 
of principal made by the carriers in settlement of their liabil- 
ities arising out of federal control or upon loans made to 
carriers out of the revolving fund created by the Transpor- 
tation Act, as the present act limits the power of the com- 
mission to make. loans to applications made before March 1, 
1922. Mr. Johnston proposed that this be extended to March 
1, 1930. The bill provides for the management, of the cor- 
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poration by the present trustees, who are named in the bill, 
and additional trustees to be selected in accordance with its 
provisions. 


The Financing of Equipment 


The proposed bill also would authorize the recording of 
equipment trust agreements with the commission, thus avoid- 
ing delay and expense and the doubtful legalities arising out 
of the necessity for filing these instruments in all states in 
which the railway operates. Mr. Johnston pointed out the 
diversity of statutes and court opinions as to the effect of 
equipment trust instruments under existing laws and asserted 
that if the procedure to give effect to these instruments could 
be simplified the market for equipment obligations would 
be very materially extended at a time when the credit of the 
railroads ordinarily available to produce substantial cash 
payments on equipment was restricted. For the same pur- 
pose, the witness suggested that Congress should exercise its 
jurisdiction to require equipment obligations to be recognized 
by receivers in federal courts to the extent that the revenues 
coming into the hands of the receiver and available for such 
application may be available, the witness stating that provi- 
sions of this character would make it possible for the rail- 
roads to market their equipment obligations on terms which 
would encourage the acquisition of equipment and said that 
some stimulation of this character was indispensable to invite 
the purchase of equipment by the carriers sufficient to handle 
commerce satisfactorily in the event of appreciable increase 
in the tonnage offered. 

Senators -Kellogg and Pomerene asked questions indicating 
that they did not think much of the idea of multiplying 
existing agencies for dealing with transportation matters. 


What the Proposed Bill Provides 


The proposed bill provides that the National Railway Serv- 
ice Corporation shall be an agency of the United States, to 
be operated in the interest of the commerce of the people of 
the United States. The objects and purposes for which it 
would be created and the general powers and functions which 
it may exercise and discharge are stated as follows: 


To aid, assist, further and supplement the service of trans- 
portation by carriers by railroad subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

To assist such carriers in their financial and refunding opera- 
tions and in the acquisition or use of terminals and other 
facilities, 

To carry on the enterprise and business of constructing, acquir- 
ing by purchase or lease or otherwise, selling, leasing, and 
otherwise contracting with reference to, maintaining, managing, 
repairing, disposing of and dealing in locomotives, cars, rolling 
stock, equipment, appliances, materials and supplies required by 
carriers by railroad. 

To acquire, own, and operate terminals and facilities of all 
kinds useful in or in connection with interstate transportation 
whenever and on such conditions, if any, as the commission may 
authorize or prescribe. 

To receive, administer, invest, lend or otherwise employ or 
deal with any fund or other assets which may be loaned or 
made available to the Corporation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pursuant to the provisions of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, as now or hereafter amended or any other act, or by 
the United States or by any other party or from any source. 

To act as.an agency of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of loans for the purchase of equipment and to 
act as an agent or agency of, assist or serve the commission 
in all such matters, to such extent and in such respects as the 
commission may by general or specific order provide. 

To advise and to co-operate with the. commission in the 
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matter of, and to supplement in whole or in part, refunding 
or new loans to’ or for the benefit of carriers from the proceeds 
of principal paid or repaid from time to time upon indebtedness 
of carriers to the United States arising out of Federal Control 
or upon loans made in pursuance of Section 210, Transportation 
Act, 1920, as amended, which 2re hereby authorized and directed 
to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury to such carriers 
and to the corporation on certificate of the commission on the 
terms and conditions provided by said Section 210, from time 
to time as the commission may find desirable in the interest of 
railway transportation, until March 1, 1930. 

To borrow and lend money and to mortgage, pledge or 
hypothecate any property or interest the corporation may own. 

To issue, buy, sell, mortgage, pledge, exchange and deal in 
the bonds, stock, debentures, certificates, evidence of obligation 
or indebtedness or representing an interest in or secured by 
property used or useful in interstate commerce or commonly 
associated or dealt with in connection therewith; and securities 
of carriers engaged in interstate commerce or to act as general 
or special, fiscal or financial agent, trustee, receiver, syndicate 
manager, underwriter, of or for any carrier or property used 
in interstate commerce or owned and held as incidental or 
accessorial thereto, such as the properties commonly owned by 
interstate carriers or described in mortgages of interstate rail- 
roads; and to undertake and discharge the functions aforesaid 
as transactions in interstate commerce or accessorial thereto 
without being required to qualify under the laws of any state 
for the transaction of local business in respect thereof. 

It is made the duty of the corporation to the extent that 
it may find the same useful and appropriate “to invite and 
encourage the use of the corporation by all carriers as their 
common or general agency in all matters of general interest, 
such as the clearing and interchange of cars, reciprocal serv- 
ice, the clearing of accounts, the settlement and allocation of 
loss and damage claims, the arbitration of differences, and 
in all matters in which a common agency would be desirable; 
to act as a bureau of complaints to which the public may 
apply for prompt assistance in securing attention to just 
grievances; to keep constantly informed as to the traffic and 
operating conditions of the railroads, and to anticipate and 
make provision for car supply and distribution; to investigate 
and report to the commission and to the carriers interested 
plans or suggestions for advancement of the commerce of the 
United States, for unification of service where beneficial, for 
joint use of terminals or facilities, for the construction of 
additional facilities, and in respect to all matters as to which 
the commission has authority to act; and to provide at all 
times an efficient organization available for any national or 
regional emergency affecting interstate commerce.” 

It would have the right and authority to acquire, condemn, 
or subordinate private property, easements, or franchises to 
the public use in such cases and to the extent of such ease- 
ment and so conditioned and qualified as may have been 
authorized by the commission as compatible with the interest 
of the public and the commerce of the nation and consistent 
with the purposes of the corporation; and ‘may proceed for 
the enforcement of such right in any state court having juris- 
diction of the property or defendants and jurisdiction of such 
matters or in any federal district court having jurisdiction 
of the property or of the adverse interests or any one of them, 
under direct authority of this act.” 


Co-ordinating the Purchase of Coal 
Statement by Edwin Ludlow 


Edwin Ludlow, president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, outlined the advan- 
tages of co-ordinating the purchasing of fuel supplies for 
the railroads by groups as follows: 


The allocation to each railroad of a uniform grade of coal. 

The avoidance of cross hauls, supplying each road from the 
most available supply with a minimum of mileage, 

Placing of the fuel supply on a scientific basis, with the 
employment of inspectors to maintain the quality of coal shipped 
and the checking up of the results from the performances 
obtained. 

The close co-operation that such a committee could have 
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with the coal operators, obtaining in that way co-operative 
results of economy and efficiency that cannot be obtained under 
the individual basis of buying as at present. 

Stabilization of the bituminous industry through purchasing 
greater amounts of coal during the summer months and storing 
it for use, with diminished shipments in the winter months. 
The advantages of this may be summarized as follows: 

The direct saving to the railroads in the lower cost of their 
fuel supply, taking into consideration the cost of storing and 
rehandling. 

The direct saving to the operators in the cost of producing 

the coal, due to steadier work, enabling them to make lower 
prices for the railroad supply. 
_ The general advantage that will accrue to the whole bituminous 
industry from the stabilization of production, reducing the 
amount of idle times at the mines and enabling the mine laborer 
to have full time employment throughout the year. 

The advantage to the railroads in the utilization of the empty 
cars during the summer and reducing the movement of their 
own fuel coal during the winter months when the cost of opera- 
tion is highest and the demand is greatest for coal cars for 
domestic supply. 

By making long-term contracts with producing mines they 
will be able not only to equip their mines better for the extrac- 
tion of coal, but also for the housing and welfare of their 
employees, being sure of a defined all-the-year-round tonnage 
that will warrant their making the necessary capital expenditures. 


Advantages to the Public 


The public will be greatly benefited through an arrangement 
of this kind, releasing the mines under contract to the railroads 
from a proportion of their tonnage in the winter months 
when the coal is needed for-domestic purposes. The stabilization 
of the industry in this way will avoid the serious fluctuations 
which have occurred in the coal business during the past few 
years, 

Some railroads have fuel agents that are carefully studying 
the subject, but in the majority of cases the fuel purchases are 
handled through the purchasing agent, who buys the coal as he 
buys other supplies—either taking what appears to him to be 
the cheapest, or else buying some special quality of coal that his 
operating men consider essential for use on their divisions. 


Locomotives Require Coal of Uniform Grade 


In many cases this means that various coaling stations on 
the same lines of road often receive different qualities of coal, 
some of it of high volatile and some of it of low, making it 
impossible for the same locomotive to obtain efficient results, 
as each type of coal requires special drafting arrangements in 
order to obtain the most economical consumption. There is 
also a very large amount of unnecessary mileage used by the 
various railroads in the purchase of their coal. Some roads 
in the West, for example, are satisfied that they are obtaining 
the best results from Illinois coal; other roads in the West con- 
sider that Illinois coal is of too poor a quality and that they 
must purchase their coal in West Virginia or Pennsylvania, 
necessitating the long haul through states that are producing 
coal that could be used. 


Advantages of Buying by Groups 


If the railroads of the country could be divided into four or 
more groups in the same manner that they are arranged for 
tariff purposes and a competent fuel engineer selected in each 
group to supervise the purchases very large economies could 
be obtained— 

He could, with a competent staff of inspectors under him, 
give an intensive study of the requirements of the group of 
which he was in charge and also the sources of supply both 
as to quantity and quality. The work that has already been done 
in the way of forming what is known as pools of similar qualities 
of coals to enable vessels to buy a uniform cargo while receiving 
coal from many mines will be the greatest assistance in pur- 
chasing uniform grades for use on the divisions avoiding the 
economic loss that occurs when an engine receives a grade of 
coal different to the kind for which it has been drafting. 

The fuel directors in each group will be able to co-operate 
with each other and the fuel resources can be mapped out and 
the distribution made from a scientific basis, avoiding unneces- 
sary hauls. 

The value of coal will be based on the number of B. T. U.’s 
that can be purchased for a dollar at the point of delivery 
considering not only the cost at the mine but the freight haul. 


Storage 


The purchasing also is done on a consumption basis and the 
railroads buy 1,500,000 tons more per month in winter than they 
do in summer and no attempt is made to store coal except 
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in a few cases of railroads who have no mines on their own 
lines and have felt the difficulty and expense of trying to obtain 
coal during the winter months when the traffic of the railroads 
is congested and the mines are only working half time for want of 
cars. The position of the coal operator is that, during the 
spring and early summer, his mines are running on about half 
time for want of orders, that he gets his high peak of output 
about October, and that during the winter months, when the 
demand for domestic fuel is the greatest, his operating time 
is cut down for want of empty cars, due to congested trans- 
portation, so that his output is again reduced to about 50 per 
cent of his capacity. 

It will be claimed by many roads that they have attempted 
to put in storage and found it a failure. This matter was also 
examined into by Eugene McAuliffe when acting for the Fuel 
Administration, who found that, in spite of the careful instruc- 
tions that had been sent out as to how this storage was to be 
accomplished, in 90 per cent of the cases no attention had been 
paid to the instructions. The coal had simply been thrown 
out of the cars by section men, without any preparation of 
the ground, and the result was that in picking up this coal 
the locomotive crane usually gathered enough of the soft surface 
on which it was thrown to show a recovery greater than the 
amount of coal put down. 


Advantages of Long-Term Contracts 


If the railroad companies would enter into long-term con- 
tracts with mines and would arrange such contracts on a basis 
of permitting excess shipments during the four dull months of 
April, May, June, July, and a reduction in shipments during the 
congested months of November, December, January and February, 
such companies would be willing to make a very much lower 
price that would materially decrease the railroad’s fuel cost, 
and if these contracts went over a period of years, with a sliding 
scale arranged on the basis of the cost of labor, they would 
have the incentive to equip their mines thoroughly, not only 
for the most efficient mining of coal, but also for the proper 
housing of their employees, and with the steadier period of 
operation throughout the year that such shipments would permit, 
the working time of the miners and their annual earnings 
would materially increase, eliminating a great deal of the dis- 
content which now comes where mines are operated for less than 
200 days in a year. Such action by the railroads would go a 
long way to stabilizing the coal industry, as it would not only 
keep the mines in more continuous operation, but, at the same 
time, would permit these mines to supply the domestic demand 
that the country requires during the winter months. 


Increased Freight Earnings 


Another advantage to the railroads would be a more uniform 
freight traffic, and the records show that the earnings of the 
railroads follow closely as a whole the movement of bituminous 
coal. They would have during the congested winter months 
the cars needed for the domestic demand and would, at the 
same time, have a storage of their own, relieving them from the 
necessity of confiscation, which is now one of the most de- 
moralizing elements in the coal business and further avoiding 
the necessity of assigning cars to keep up their fuel supply 
in winter. : 

Conclusion 


The whole situation of the purchase of coal should be one 
of co-operation with the mines and, by helping the mines during 
the dull summer months to carry their overhead expenses, the 
railroads would receive their coal at a much lower price not only 
sufficiently lower to pay for the expenses of storing and picking 
up, but also at a considerable saving on the total fuel cost, and 
the whole country would be relieved of the congestion and un- 
certainty in the coal business, which has happened so frequently 
in late years, and of which 1920 was our worst example. The 
stabilizing of the coal industry is recognized as one of the 
necessities for the real prosperity of this country, and the rail- 
roads, using 33 per cent of the entire output of our bituminous 
mines, are the ones who can do the most towards stabilizing, 
if they will work in co-operation with the coal miners to that end. 


Joint Terminals and Facilities 
Statement by John F. Wallace 


John F. Wallace, of Chicago, told the committee that the 
application of the competitive principle to the development 
of railway terminal facilities at large commercial and indus- 
trial centers has resulted in the duplication of terminal facili- 
ties and railroad service, and as a consequence of this, these 
competitive developments have resulted in the burdening of 
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the railroads with unnecessary capital expenditures and 
greatly increased operating expenses. He said in part: 


The complete application of the competitive system to railway 
freight terminals falls of its own weight. Each road cannot 
secure and maintain terminal facilities covering the entire terminal 
area. It cannot secure, maintain and operate adequate terminal 
facilities in each and every section or district within the metro- 
politan terminal areas where important freight traffic originates. 
Nevertheless, the attempt is made under existing methods to 
cover as much as possible of the entire field by separate and 
competitive terminals, with the resultant complication of facilities 
and a duplication of financial investment. 

In the terminal district of Chicago as a whole—and the same 
thing applies to other cities—the unnecessary complication and 
duplications of terminal facilities is so extensive that it is a 
burden upon the railroads, the shippers and the public. 

The investment by railroads in unused or little used property 
to protect real or fancied present or future competitive conditions 
is also a source of great expense to the railroads and ultimately to 
the public—although not often fully realized as such. The 
interest on these investments is absorbed in the general interest 
charges on the entire property and is lost sight of as being an 
expense due to unproductive investments. 


Should Be Treated Co-operatively 


If the terminal situation were treated co-operatively instead 
of competitively there could be a simplification of the tangled 
network of tracks that now exists, the release to general com- 
mercial purposes of large and valuable property now held by 
railroads for competitive purposes or prospective competitive 
needs, the reduction of operating costs in the terminal handling 
of freight, and an increase of efficiency. . 

To the public this would mean not only the improvement 
of service to the shippers, but the reduction of street congestion 
and the removal of existing obstacles to the growth and develop- 
ment of the city. 

An outstanding example of the disastrous effect of the appli- 
cation of the competitive principle to railway terminal operations 
is found at Chicago. This is true, first, because of the size of 
the Chicago terminal district in point of area covered, number 
of railroads entering, and volume of traffic; second, because of 
topographic and geographic conditions. 

Chicago is served by 26 trunk line railroads and five major 
belt lines, besides several small roads performing terminal func- 
tions. Railroad developments occurred in all sections of the 
city and there was nothing in a physical way to prevent a rail- 
road entering the city at one point from attempting to ‘reach 
and duplicate the facilities of a railroad entering from the oppo- 
site side. It is because of this situation at Chicago that more 
attention has been directed to the terminal problem there, but 
the same problems exist in a lesser extent at all of the great 
railroad centers of the country, and the principle which would 
apply to the proper solution of this terminal problem at Chicago 
would be equally applicable to the terminal problems at all other 
large centers. There is practically a unanimous opinion among 
railroad executives that the unified or co-operative operation of 
railway terminals is not only desirable, but will eventually 
be necessary. It is doubtful, however, if the railroads left to 
their own resources will be able to evolve through independent 
effort a satisfactory co-operative railway terminal operating 
plant. 


The Situation at Chicago 


During the period of government control, primarily at the 
suggestion of the Chicago Railway Terminal Commission, the 
operation of the terminals at Chicago and other large centers 
was placed in the hands of terminal managers for the purpose 
of operating these terminals as units and in order to secure 
the greatest possible efficiency. Economies were secured through 
the unified operation put into effect by the terminal managers, 
but the results obtained were not at all indicative of what could 
be secured through the complete unified operation of the termi- 
nals in normal times. 

Nevertheless, even under the conditions outlined above, sub- 
stantial economies were effected and the movement of freight 
was expedited, and the experience fully justified the argument in 
favor of unified terminal operation. 

The statements herein made are simply my individual concep- 
tion of the terminal problem and ideas suggested to the Board 
of Economics and Engineering for investigation. It is the formu- 
lated policy of the Board of Economics and Engineering that the 
individual members thereof shall submit their personal investi- 
gations and opinions to the board for its final analysis before 
any reports are made that will require the sanction of the board 
as a whole. In other words, it is the plan and policy of the 
board to act as a unit, and the presentation which I am making 
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of this subject is merely intended to give your committee a 
general idea of the scope and purpose of our future investigation, 
with a few illustrations necessary to clarify the situation. 

Mr. Wallace said it was not proposed that the Board of 
Economics and Engineering should be a disturbing element 
in the situation in any way. It proposed to analyze the vari- 
ous problems and to try to be helpful by making suggestions. 
He said there is not a railroad executive in the United States 
that is not loaded down with routine daily duties which give 
him little time for the consideration of larger problems. Their 
staffs are also overloaded, he said, and if Mr. Willard or 
Mr. Rea or Mr. Smith could “sit down and put their feet 
on the table and smoke a cigar for two or three hours a day 
they would be better executives.” He thought the board might 
be able to make some suggestions that the executives would 
recognize as helpful, but it has no idea of trying to inject 
another complicating element into the railroad situation. 


The Interest of the Savings Banks 


George E. Brock, president of the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston, and president of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, said that these banks own approximately 
$900,000,000 of railroad bonds and have been greatly con- 
cerned over their investments while scarcely any railroad 
bonds are being purchased by savings banks now. They are 
willing to own more railroad bonds if proper safeguards can 
be placed around railroad investments and for this reason 
they have supported the work of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities which they thought had been 
very helpful. He expressed the hope that the committee would 
give careful consideration to the plan suggested by Mr. War- 
field, although in reply to a question by Senator Cummins he 
said he did not consider himself a competent judge of the 
details of the plan. Mr. Brock said that mutual savings 
banks and life insurance companies are the two most promi- 
nent sources from which future capital for the railroads can 
come and that under proper circumstances the mutual savings 
banks might furnish $100,000,000 a year of new capital. 
He thought Mr. Warfield’s plan applies to the railroad system 
a plan similar to the Federal Reserve System applied to the 
banking system, which has worked out well. 


Equipment Standardization 
Statement by L. B. Stillwell 


L. B. Stillwell, consulting electrical engineer, said that the 
board has been instructed to report on railroad rolling stock 
with a view to standardization and improvements in con- 
struction and maintenance. He believed that many improve- 
ments can be effected, which he outlined, although he said 
the board had merely begun its study of the subject. He said 
the American Railway Association, Mechanical Division, has 
recommended standards which have been adopted to a con- 
siderable extent, but the American Railway Association can- 
not enforce its recommendations and the standardization 
that has been adopted mainly applied to the parts of cars. 
He thought that through the medium of the service corpora- 
tion to acquire new equipment it would be possible to attain 
results which the railroads have not been able to attain. The 
board is studying the further standardization of freight and 
passenger cars, the establishment of a system of periodic 
repairs, the strengthening of weak cars or their restriction 
to local lines, and other similar subjects. He said that a 
limited number of standard types and sizes of cars should 
be adopted, although he thought the Railroad Administration 
went too far in the direction of standardization. Very little 
has been done, he said, in the direction of standardization 
for the purpose of economy either in construction or mainte- 
nance and the present large number of varieties of cars re- 
quired the keeping of many kinds of repair parts or a delay 
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until the part needed can be obtained. He referred to the 
present system of car repairing as “theoretically almost im- 
possible” and said that the fact that cars spend so much of 
their time on foreign lines where they are inadequately re- 
paired makes them wear out quickly. He said standardiza- 
tion should be accomplished by selecting a few of the best 
types now in use, possibly with some improvements, such as 
a design that would give a car of less weight in proportion 
to the carrying capacity. 


Mr. Stillwell’s statement follows in part: 


From the experience gained in operating these cars, a lim- 
ited number of standard types and sizes should be selected 
or developed for interchange service and thereafter adhered 
to, except in special cases where the reasons for deviation 
may unquestionably be controlling. 

Standardization should not preclude development and im- 
provement in design and material, but should secure inter- 
changeability as regards component parts, and it should de- 
fine minimum limits of strength of essential parts. This can 
be done without sacrificing the advantages of competition 
between manufacturers in the development and sale of their 
specialties, as: the establishment of minimum limits in no way 
precludes progress by improvement of material or design 
= the dimension limits fixed by the interchangeability 
rule. 

Standardization will enable the manufacturer to reduce his 
costs by reducing the number of rolled forms, sizes of plates, 
special pressed members and also dies and templates which 
he must provide. It will also reduce his costs by saving time 
and consequently overhead expense. What is perhaps still 
more important, it will effect a great saving of time and 
overhead expense when .the cars are repaired. 

In selecting or developing standard cars, life and weight 
are of the greatest economic importance. For illustration, if 
the country has 2,500,000 freight cars and the average life is 
20 years, 125,000 cars per annum must be purchased for re- 
placement. If the average life could be increased to 30 
years, by improved design and systematic maintenance, the 
same result would be accomplished by purchasing 83,000 
cars per annum. The difference, namely, 42,000 cars, at pres- 
ent prices would cost about $100,000,000. 

As cars now in use become worn out to a point where it 
will no longer pay to repair them, they will be replaced in 
general by cars of larger capacity and less aggregate weight 
as compared to the load carried. 

As regards weight of freight cars, its relation to the cost 
of operating railroads and the wide divergence of opinion 
as to what weights are necessary are illustrated by the fact 
that the standard box car designed by the United States Rail- 
road Administration was criticised in a statement issued by 
the executive committee of one of our most important rail- 
road companies. 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission Report 
for 1918, there were at that time on Class 1 roads, 1,038,751 
box cars. Within the next 20 or 25 years practically all of 
these cars will be replaced by new eauipment and obviously 
it is of very great importance that the weight of new cars 
should receive most careful consideration. 

Broadly speaking, durability (life) points toward an in- 
crease of weight in design, but weight does not necessarily 
mean strength, and it is obvious that the interests of the 
railroads call for a complete study and action which will 
secure durability without excessive. weight. 

Much good work has been accomplished by the mechanical 
departments of the railroads, but it is inevitable that where 
each railroad practically determines its own standards of 
design, a considerable variety in the degree of excellency 
attained must result. . 

The time certainly has arrived when the state of the art 
in car design and construction should make it possible to 
select or design a limited number of the best types and sizes 
and avoid the losses which must result from further con- 
struction of cars of inferior design. Moreover, aside from 
difference in mechanical excellence, or deficiency, it is ob- 
vious that the mere reduction in the number of designs of 
cars of a given type will tend to secure a reduction in first 
cost and in cost of maintenance. 

Under present conditions, each railroad specifies its own 
design, which may be good or otherwise, and normally less 
than one-half of these cars will be found in operation on the 
lines of the railroad company which owns them, the rest 
being scattered over the country in interchange. service. 


When traffic is heavy the percentage of cars on lines of the 
company owning them drops in some cases, as low as 25 
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per cent. Under these conditions a majority of the repairs 
must be made by foreign lines and the cost of such repairs 
in time and money is greatly increased by the variety of 
designs and of specialties used. : 

If standardization from the standpoint of the railroads as 
a whole can be established and sound maintenance and retire- 
ment policies fixed, savings very large in the aggregate will 
undoubtedly be secured. In this connection the mere cost of 
unloading and re-loading cars which require repairs is a 
heavy item of expense charged against traffic and frequently 
involving delay and indirect expense serious to the shipper. 

In 1920 the cost of maintaining freight cars owned by Class 
1 railroads was over $600,000,000. Looking to the future, 
there is every reason to expect that if a policy of standardiza- 
tion can be adopted by the railroads as a whole, a very large 
saving in cost of maintenance will gradually become effective 
as present rolling stock is replaced. 

Obviously standardization which will secure interchange- 
ability of parts and also establish adequate standards of 
strength of material and methods of construction will effect 
-important economy in the cost of maintenance. Standardiza- 
tion will also be of great value in reducing the number of cars 
temporarily out of service for repairs, much time being lost 
under present conditions by the frequent necessity ot await- 
ing arrival of spare parts at interchange points where repairs 
are made. 


STABILIZING ORDERS For CARS 


A great reduction in builders’ costs and in prices to the 
railroads would result if it were possible to stabilize the 
placing of orders for both new cars and for replacement 
parts. Under present practice when railroad earnings fall off, 
orders for equipment are curtailed, and when earnings in- 
crease, orders in large quantity are placed. The very wide 
fluctuation in output of the manufacturers of equipment 
which results, operates to increase greatly the average cost. 


STABILIZING MAINTENANCE 


A condition which results in a very great increase in cost 
of railroad operation exists in present repair practice, each 
_road being supposed to repair all cars which develop the 
need of repairs while on its lines. 

' For best results, maintenance should be pushed especially 
during periods of light traffic. Present methods tend to make 
‘repairs keep step with the monthly earnings of the railroads. 

If it were possible to carry on repairs systematically at all 
seasons regardless of the earnings or losses of individual 
roads, a great saving could be effected. This would not only 
mean a reduction in the cost of maintenance, but would 
secure greater reliability of service and freedom from break- 
down and would stabilize labor conditions in the shops. On 
May 15, 1921, the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association reported 324,969 freight cars in bad order. 
This is approximately 13 per cent of the total number of 
freight cars in this country. This percentage is abnormally 
great, but there is little relief in sight. 

Obviously the best interests of the railway, industry as a 
whole require that in slack periods when cars are plenty 
‘such cars should be put into good condition in order that 
they may be available when heavy traffic returns. Under 
present conditions, repairs are often postponed because of 
lack of available’ funds. 

It has been estimated that 15 per cent of the cars in rail- 
road ownership are structurally too weak for modern service 
conditions in interchange service. Such cars should either be 
adequately reinforced or withdrawn from such service, as 
their maintenance is now abnormally expensive and they are 
responsible for a large proportion of loss and damage claims. 


PASSENGER CARS 

As regards passenger cars the economies which can be 
effected by further standardization of design, material and 
methods of construction are less than in the case of freight 
cars for the reason that the former are comparatively few in 
number. Nevertheless, important savings are possible in this 
department. The wide variation in practice under the pres- 
ent system which permits each railroad to evolve or select 
that particular steel passenger coach which it may prefer 
may be illustrated by an example. 

Three Class A railroads are today operating between two 
important points in this country, 70 foot passenger coaches, 


identical or practically identical in dimensions, having 
respectively the following weights: 
pO as RR rr re eee 142,000 lb. 
ie EBS eee 124,000 Ib. 
Ss Sy Ce Oe ee ee eee 119,000 Ib. 


In this instance, the railroad which uses the heaviest car is 
operating under conditions which in general are less difficult 
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as regards grades and curves than those of ‘the railroads 
which operate lighter equipment. The difference between the 
heaviest car and the lightest is 23,000 pounds, and the cost of 
hauling this difference of weight on the basis of over 40,000 
car miles per annum at high speed becomes a considerable 
item of expense. The difference in the cost of coal required 
for the operation of 50,000 cars like those operated by Rail- 
road “C” on the one hand and those operated by Railroad 
“A” on the other would be approximately $24,000,000. With- 
out expressing here an opinion as to whether the heavier car 
is or is not justified, it is obvious that both cannot be right. 

As regards the advantages of stabilizing orders for pas- 
senger cars and of standardizing and so reducing the number 
of rolled forms, sizes of plates, pressed members, dies and 
templates which the manufacturer must provide, the advan- 
tages which would result are like in kind with those which 
apply to freight cars, although less in amount. 


LocoMCTIVES 


The Board of Economics and Engineering is not prepared 
at this time to suggest any program relative to locomotive 
improvements. Its present view is that great caution must 
be exercised in any attempt to standardize design at this time 
when under the stimulus of high fuel cost both the manufac- 
turers and some of the railroads are making substantial prog- 
ress in developing more efficient locomotives. Moreover, the 
fact that locomotives, except in rare instances, are operatéd 
exclusively upon the lines of the company owning them and 
are repaired in the shops of the company under contract by 
locomotive builders, avoids in great part the expense and 
delay which result in the case of freight cars from the fact 
ae more than half of all repairs are made in shops of foreign 
ines. 


PROPOSED METHOD oF SECURING THE ECONOMIES 


The Board of Economics and Engineering understands that 
the National Railway Service Corporation, in financing fur- 
ther purchases of equipment, proposes to— 

(a) Insist upon the adoption of standards of design 
approved by it. 

(b) Provide systematic and competent inspection dur- 
ing construction of the equipment so financed to ensure 
the best practicable material and workmanship. 

(c) Establish and maintain systematic and competent 
inspection of repairs to its cars at interchange points, in 
order that the interests of the equipment note holders 
may be protected against the losses and delays incident 
to the methods of maintaining car equipment which now 
prevail. 


It is the opinion of the board that the establishment of 
such a policy by the Service Corporation will assist materially 
in financing equipment and can be made effective in securing 
far-reaching economies. 

The board also believes it is reasonable to expect that the 
establishment of such policies and methods would receive the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if this 
is given there can be no question of their general adoption 
by the railroads. 


ELECTRIFICATION 

The board is not prepared at this time to state any con- 
clusions in regard to electrification of railroads. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the economic possibilities of electrification 
as applied to local conditions of heavy grade and dense traffic 
and to terminal operation are such as will justify very careful 
examination, but feels that its attention should be concen- 
trated at present upon other features of the railroad problem 
which appear to present opportunities for greater saving of 
Operating costs as compared to new capital required. Mr. 
Stillwell said that to electrify the railroads of the country 
would cost seven to eight billion dollars and he did not expect 
to see the whole job undertaken. 


Director Colston Testifies 


At the request of the security owners’ association, W. A. 
Colston, director of the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, testified before the committee on 
June 29 to explain that in his opinion the National Railway 
Service Corporation had been very helpful in financing pur- 
chases of equipment for certain roads with the help of funds 
provided from the revolving fund. He said that it had 
enabled some carriers to get loans which otherwise could not 
have raised the part of the money which it was necessary to 
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finance outside at a rate of interest which would have been 
approved by the commission. When a road said it expected 
to pay more than 7 per cent for outside money, Mr. Colston 
said, it had been told that Mr. Warfield’s corporation would 
furnish it at 7 per cent, 40 per cent of the cost being pro- 
vided from the loan fund. Mr. Colston thought that the ex- 
tension of the powers and scope of the service corporation as 
proposed by Mr. Warfield would enable it to perform an 
important service in financing railroad equipment and other 
improvements and that it could save a large part of the ex- 
penses of financing. If this corporation, he said, working in 
the public interest and under the direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, could be allowed to administer the 
$300,000,000 revolving fund and the various railroad assets 
now held “frozen” in the United States Treasury or by the 
Railroad Administration or the War Finance Corporation it 
could accomplish much more than it had and if to this 
amount should be added the $750,000,000 which the carriers 
now propose that the government fund it would have a capital 
of about $1,500,000,000 and on this basis it could probably 
raise $3,000,000,000 additional, or a total of $4,500,000,000, 
which would be enough to finance all the railroads in the 
United States at 6 per cent or less. He referred to the large 
amount of railroad financing carried on during the early 
part of 1920 at a cost of about 714 per cent or more and he 
referred to the recent refunding of the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific joint bonds. Two hundred and thirty 
million dollars of new 614 per cent bonds, he said, were 
sold at 9114 to provide the money to pay off $215,000,000 
of the old 4 per cent bonds and nothing was added to the 
railroad facilities of the country. Whereas the issue of 4 
per cent bonds had originally cost $3,000,000, the cost of 
the refunding had been $21,000,000, of which $11,500,000 
went to the syndicate. J. P. Morgan & Co. received 1% 
per cent as syndicate manager and the syndicate received a 
gross profit of 314 per cent. If the National Railway Service 
Corporation had been able to handle this transaction, he said, 
many of the old bonds could have been exchanged for the 
new without any cost and a great deal of money could have 
been saved. 


Work of the Bureau of Finance 


Mr. Colston, in explaining the work of the Bureau of 
Finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission since its 
organization about a year ago, said that it has received 102 
applications for certificates authorizing the construction of a 
new line or the abandonment of an old line, involving 3,318 
miles, and it has acted on 56 applications involving 2,310 
miles. It has received 9 applications involving 1,056 miles 
for authority to assume control of roads or to consolidate 
them, and it has acted on two, involving 503 miles. It has 
received 308 applications for authority to issue securities, 
of which 11 have been withdrawn, 245 disposed of and 52 
are still pending. The total securities authorized in this 
way have amounted to $561,000,000, which, however, in- 
clude some duplications in the case of bonds to be pledged as 
security for other bonds. The total includes $91,000,000 of 
equipment obligations, $5,000,000 of debentures, $2,392,000 
of receivers’ certificates, $51,000,000 of notes and $411,- 
878,000 of bonds. Mr. Colston said that the state of Michi- 
gan and several middle western states have protested against 
the commission’s jurisdiction to authorize security issues. 
He also said that except in matters plainly involving the 
public interest, the commission had not attempted to sub- 
stitute its judgment for that of the companies. The com- 


mission has issued certificates for approximately $431,- 
000,000 on account of the six months’ guaranty and the 
administration of the guaranty provisions of the law repre- 
sent the principal work of the bureau now that most of the 
loan fund has been exhausted. The $300,000,000 loan fund, 
he said, has been increased to $304,652,000 by interest pay- 
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ments, etc. Forty million dollars of the amount is reserved 
for judgments against the Railroad Administration and the 
commission has certified loans to the amount of $228,000,000, 
approved additional loans to the amount of $10,000,000 not 
yet certified, and is tentatively committed to $25,000,000 
more, leaving a balance of $935,000 of the fund now 
available. 


| Shippers Aid in Claim Prevention 


HE FREIGHT CLaIM Division of the American Railway 

T Association, which launched a campaign to cut loss 

and damage claims in half at its 1921 annual session 

in Chicago, will not work unaided if'a recent circular issued 

by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is any indication. 

The substance of the circular, which is entitled “Plugging 
Up the Loss and Damage Leaks,” follows: 


“Freight claims against the railroads are a source of endless 
annoyance to all shippers. Even if shippers ultimately get all 
the money that is due them, the delay and bother are irritating. 
Furthermore, it costs the railroads more money than they can 
afford to pay in these days of high labor costs and diminishing 
a. In 1919 the carriers paid out $107,000,000 in freight 
claims. 

It is in the interest of shippers to avoid damage claims. Here 
are some of the ways by which injury to shipments can be avoided: 
1. Test containers to be sure that they are sufficiently strong to 
stand ordinary abuses in transit. 

See that commodities are securely packed in containers. 

Do not use a crate, where a box should be used; it is more 

expensive in the long run. 

Make sure that marking is legible and that it includes all in- 

formation necessary. It also should include shipment date. 

See that shipments are securely stowed in your cars when 

you load them. If necessary, brace with substantial material. 

This will prevent shifting of the load. A piece of electrical 

machinery that cost nearly $200,000 that was shipped to a 

Chicago firm was practically ruined, because a six-inch space 

was left in the shaft blocking which caused the “load to shift 

in transit. In this instance the shipper was held responsible 
for careless blocking. 

6. If identification marks will be inclosed inside the package, 

consisting of the date of shipment, name and address of con- 

signee and the name and address of the shipper, difficulty in 
tracing shipments will be obviated to a large extent. 

It is a good idea to put two tags instead of one on bundles, 

bars, baskets and other shipments which require the marks 

to be shown on tags. A reinforced tag should be used. In- 
clude packing list with shipment where possible. 

8. It is suggested that on small packages, freight, express and 
parcel post shipments the labels be typewritten and made in 
triplicate, placing the original on the outside of the package, 
the second copy inside the package, retaining the third copy 
for future reference. This helps to substantiate claims on 
shipments. Where there are cities and towns of the same 
name in more than one state, it frequently happens that the 
carrier forwards the shipments to the wrong state and then 
contends that the package was erroneously marked.” 
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Tne ILLINoIs CENTRAL transported a record movement of 
strawberries from the Louisiana district this year, 1,389 cars being 
moved in 1921, as compared with 967 last year. 


Tue First Meetine of the New York University Transporta- 
tion Club was held at the Wall street division of the University, 
90 Trinity place, New York, on June 2. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the following speakers on the subjects indicated: 
J. H. Butler, manager loss and damage department, American 
Railway Express, on the “Right Way” Movement and some of 
the results it has accomplished; A. J. DeHaas, of the faculty of 
New York University, on the Relation of Foreign Trade to Amer- 
ican Transportation; H. T. Young, general agent, freight depart- 
ment of the Erie, on the Development of Package Car Service. 
The Transportation Club has been organized for the purpose of 
enabling those who are or have been connected with New York 
University to keep closely in touch with all phases of foreign and 
domestic transportation. The club is under the direction of Asa 
Colton, lecturer on trade and transportation in the University. 








New Traffic Locking on C. & O. Relieves Congestion 


New Signal Facilities Obviated the Necessity of Constructing an 
Expensive Second Track 


By H. E. Johnson 
Signal Inspector, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va. 


RAFFIC HAS BEEN greatly facilitated on congested 
+ stretches of track on the Chesapeake & Ohio by the 
recent installation of a new system of traffic locking. 
‘On account of tunnels and narrow gorges the expense of the 
construction of a second track at certain points was pro- 
hibitive. The new system has proved so reliable and free 











Approaching Cotton Hill Interlocking From the East 


from chances of false indications that all classes of traffic 
are now diverted on double track and controlled in both 
directions on single track by signal indications exclusively, 
written train orders being eliminated. 

The consensus of opinion of those interested was that 
none of the existing schemes could guarantee safety be- 
cause of their inherent faults, the first of which is the 
possibility of receiving energy from some foreign source. 
This contention is substantiated by the fact that on sev- 
eral occasions on various lines using some form of locking 
between towers, or traffic locking, false indications have 
been obtained, which have resulted in the loss of life and 
property in some cases. - 

After much study the scheme finally decided upon was 
one involving the use of alternating current of 125 cycles 
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frequency, the apparatus being immune from the effects of 
direct current and inoperative on alternating currents hav- 
ing commercial frequencies of 80 cycles or less. It is be- 
lieved that, as installed, the scheme guarantees absolute in- 
tegrity of operation and is as nearly foolproof as it can be 
designed. The apparatus consists primarily of a generator, 
hand driven where power is not obtainable, a selective switch, 
a selective frequency lock, a push button and an a.c. buzzer. 
This apparatus, except the generator and the selective switch, 
is duplicated for each traffic lever. 

The arrangement of the locking segment or slot is such 
that the indication latch can be raised only when the traffic 
lever is at the indication position, and that when the lever is 
returned to the normal position the indication latch is me- 
chanically forced to the de-energized position. 


Cotton Hill to Gauley Installation 


Traffic locking of this type was first installed on a four- 
mile stretch of single track on the Hinton division between 
Cotton Hill, W. Va., and Gauley, in conjunction with A. P. B. 
signaling. This single track, which runs through a narrow 
gorge or canyon, connects the ends of double track at Cotton 
Hill and at Gauley. The river, which is on one side of 
the track, is very close throughout the entire length, while 
on the other side are high cliffs of solid rock. The course 
of the river, is irregular, making necessary many sharp 
curves in the track and permitting but few tangents, the long- 
est of which is about 1,000 ft. It was necessary to construct 
three tunnels on the course of this difficult length of single 
track. 

All main line eastward and westward traffic must pass 
over this single track, which presented a serious operating 
problem worthy of careful consideration. It had been pro- 
posed at various times to build a second track in order that 
the ‘‘neck of the bottle” might be eliminated, but the cost 
of the proposed second track was considered prohibitive. 
Traffic was formerly controlled by means of an absolute 
train staff system with mechanical interlocking at Cotton Hill 
and at Gauley, there being no automatic signals on the 
single track, but with the present installation of A. P. B. 
signals and traffic locking, operating officers claim that the 
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traffic conditions have been improved over 200 per cent. 

The track layout of this installation is shown in the 
diagram. The entrance or starting signals to the A. P. B. 
territory are interlocking home signals, L 2 at Gauley and 








<S S| R 5 at Cotton Hill, and these lock traffic levers 5 and 7 

2. > . 

“4 >) reverse, respectively. The home control of automatic 

Ws Popes NoseTunnel {signal 4132 is carried over the normal contact of traffic 

AS —" lever 7 at Cotton Hill and the home control of automatic 

xTo Ft. Monroe Cotton Hill 41218 signal 4131 is carried over the normal contact of traffic 


Track and Signal Plan, Cotton Hill to Gauley lever 5 at Gauley. 
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This checks the absolute feature of the A. P. B. circuits. 
The permissive feature is obtained by the use of a relay 
of the selector type. 


The Track Plan and Circuit Diagram 


One of the novel features of the scheme is that com- 
munication and unlocking is accomplished over the same 
wire. It was also found that, due to the change in tone 
of the buzzer at the generating end of the circuit when the 
lever was being unlocked, it was unnecessary for the operator 
to push the button signaling that the unlock had been ob- 
tained. ‘The tone change is caused by the increased amount 
of current flowing through the buzzer when the traffic lever 

















The Generator and Selective Switch 


is moved to the full reverse position opening the indication 
contact and closing the reverse contact, causing current to 
flow over the push button wire to the common wire. 

It will be noted that the exciting current of the generator 
field is carried over a normal contact of the traffic levers. 
It is, therefere, impossible to generate current unless the 
traffic lever is normal, which insures that the unlocking 
energy must in all cases come from the generator at the other 
tower. As a further check it is mechanically impossible to 
raise the indication latch except when the lever is at the center 
or indication position. 

Traffic locking has also been installed between Hurricane, 
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W. Va., Milton and Barboursville, a distance of 20 miles, 
on double track, for operation of trains in either direction 
on signal indication. Electric and electro-mechanical inter- 
lockings with signals arranged for reverse traffic operation 
are located at the above points. © Traffic is diverted with a 
minimum reduction of speed by the use of No. 16 crossovers. 
The circuits and the operation of the apparatus are the 
same as on the first installation. ‘This installation has not 
been in service long enough to determine how great a saving 
has been effected. However, it is proposed to make a fur- 
ther extension of the installation for about 20 miles. 

The foregoing method of locking between towers was de- 
veloped by members of the signal department of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The apparatus was developed and manu- 
factured by the Union Switch & Signal Company and is 
covered by patent rights. 


Tentative Valuations Issued 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION on June 29, 
| issued a tentative valuation of the property of the Cen- 

tral of Georgia and its subsidiaries, in which the final 
value of the property used by the Central of Georgia includ- 
ing its leased lines was stated as $79,083,523 and that of the 
property owned as $64,231,034 as of the valuation date, June 
30, 1915. The outstanding capitalization as of that date is 
stated as $57,037,350. The property used covers 2,530 
miles and the property owned 1,992. The investment in 
road and equipment as stated on the company’s books is 
given as $62,003,324. The commission reports that the 
original cost cannot be ascertained. The cost of reproduc- 
tion new of the carrier property other than land is reported 
as $75,428,870 for the property used and $62,252,124 for 
that owned. ‘The cost of reproduction less depreciation for 
the property used is given as $58,826,776 and of that owned 
as $48,139,304. The present value of the lands owned is 
given as $11,512,915 and the excess cost of acquisition of 
the land as $8,801,022. The value of materials and sup- 
plies was given as $1,306,992. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on June 27 made 
public about 50 supplemental tentative valuations, in which, 
“after a careful consideration of all the facts contained in the 
tentative and supplemental tentative valuations, including the 
excess cost of carrier lines, appreciation, depreciation, going 
concern value and working capital and materials and sup- 
plies, and all other matters which appear to have a bearing 
upon the values reported,” it proceeds to state the final value 
of the property owned and used and used but not owned 
devoted to common carrier purposes. The figures given for 
the final value of the property used as of the valuation dates, 
June 30, 1914, 1915 or 1916 are as follows: 





Pomeren B TiGSWOtel, 66ccccccsrcevece 1915 $2,658,128 
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Georsia, Southern & Florida................ 1915 9,860,191 
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Freight Station Section of A.R. A. Holds First Meeting 


Former Freight Agents’ Association Discusses Means of Reducing 
Claims and of Operating Houses 


OW TO IMPROVE the station service so as to eliminate 
H many of the errors which are resulting in freight 
claims, was the principal problem which came before 
the Freight Station Section, Division I—Operating, of the 
American Railway Association, at its first annual session, 
which was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, from June 
21 to 23. More than 250 delegates attended the meeting, 
which was the first since the former Association of Freight 
Agents amalgamated with the American Railway Associa- 
tion. It was apparent in the discussion of the various sub- 
jects which came before the meeting, that those present had 
in mind the necessity for devising means of cutting down 
the 1920 freight claim total of $109,000,000. In addition, 
it was manifest that the terminal freight agents are in an 
excellent position to know how this end can be accomplished. 
Representatives of the Freight Claim Section, A. R. A., as 
well as visitors from the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, attended throughout the sessions. 

A noteworthy feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of most of the reports by topic. It had been decided 
that interest would be stimulated and a nation-wide view- 
point obtained, if various local freight associations through- 
out the country would prepare analyses and recommenda- 
tions on specific topics. These papers, after being read 
from the floor, were thrown open for general discussion and 
action of the gathering. 


Opening Address by R. H. Aishton 


The session was opened by the chairman of the division, 
C. E. Fish, terminal agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Fish introduced R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway nr who said 
in part: 

“There is no factor that is going to be more prominent 
in the proper settling of the future of the railways than the 
public’s attitude toward them. There is no body of railroad 
officers or employees which comes in contact with the public 
as you in this room do, or that is going to be such an im- 
portant factor in maintaining that public interest in the 
welfare of the railroads, and that right conception of the 
railroad transportation situation. Nearly every step in 
transportation, the solicitation of the freight in the first 
place, the receipt of it, the seeing that the freight is in good 
order when it is received, the handling of it from the shipper 
to the car in which it is transported, the selection of the 
car in which the freight is transported, its receipt at the 
other end of the road, the decision that a claim shall be paid 
or refused, the collection of the revenue, the accounting of 


the whole transaction from one end to the other, and the 
final delivery to the man at the other end, are all in your 
hands. You have eight or ten different points of contact 
with the public at either end. A failure to handle a ship- 
ment in an efficient and courteous manner results in an 
enemy for the transportation interests of this country, and 
what the transportation of this oie sicd needs is friends. 
You are in a position to get them. : 

““A year before the war, the claims on the railroads for 
freight, no personal injuries or anything of that kind in- 
cluded, amounted to about $35,000,000. The last year of 
federal control, $106,000,000 was paid out in claims; and 
last year, in spite of our utmost efforts, the total reached 
$109,000,000, and the word that comes from the Freight 
Claim Prevention Committee is that it will be $125,000,000 
this year. If it had not been for the freight claim preven- 
tion movement and for the efforts of the individual railroads, 
we might have had claims amounting to $120,000,000 last 
year, instead of $109,000,000, and this year, instead of the 
total being $130,000,000, it might have been $160,000,000.” 


Report of Committee on Operating 


Two subjects of considerable importance were presented 
in the report of the Committee on Operating. ‘The first was 
a paper by the Chicago Association on the “Tractor Method 
of Handling L. C. L. Freight.” It was the consensus of 
opinion that the success or failure of tractors in this work 
depends entirely upon the conditions existing at the indi- 
vidual station. In some instances it was established that 
the use of tractors enabled the stations to load more cars 
than would otherwise have been possible, while in other 
cases, where the station itself had not been constructed for 
this method of operation, the tractors had been a failure. 
The subject was finally referred to the incoming Committee 
of Direction, with the provision that the use of tractors was 
to be recommended only in specific cases where justified by 
the prevailing conditions, and was not to be favored as a 
general practice. 

The second section of this report, which received consid- 
erable attention, dealt with the problems of improving the 
receiving and delivery personnel at the various stations. 
This matter had been referred to the Freight Station Section 
by the secretary of the Freight Claim Division. A majority 
of the delegates were agreed that while the positions of re- 
ceiving and delivery clerk are of first importance to the 
success of handling freight, it has become difficult to secure 
efficient men for the work for a number of reasons, first 
among which was the compensation. It appeared from the 
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discussion that in many instances it was futile to train men 
carefully for the work, since they were certain to be attracted 
by the higher pay in other lines. Another difficulty, it 
seemed, is the lack of avenues for promotion for the man 
of intelligence and training as an inducement to enter the 
station service. It was recommended, in consequence, that 
the incoming Committee on Operating handle the matter 
directly with the Freight Claim Section. 


Report of Committee on Topics 


The remainder of the time was devoted to the report of 
the Committee on Topics. To facilitate the effective handling 
of the committee’s work, it had been divided into five gen- 
eral classes, as follows: (1) Freight Claim Prevention; (2) 
Station Settlements; (3) Station Traffic; (4) Operating; 
(5) General Topics. 

It was found possible to refer back a large part of the 
topics for further investigation and report at the next 
session. Considerable interest, however, centered around the 
subject of freight claim prevention as brought out by an 
article prepared by the Chicago association, dealing with the 
causes and means of preventing losses of entire packages. 
The paper presented an exhaustive survey of the conditions, 
which might result in this type of claim, compiled in the 
general order of the freight movement, commencing with 
the errors occurring in the preparations of the package for 
shipment, and ending with the causes for claims through 
faulty delivery of the freight to the consignee. ‘The meet- 
ing held that two causes in particular could be blamed for 
the heavy losses of entire packages. One was the faulty 
sealing devices generally used. For instance, it was estab- 
lished that many seals can be manipulated in as many as 
19 different ways. Another cause of trouble, it was agreed, 
is the comparative ease with which many box car doors can 
be tampered with. ‘These matters were turned over to the 
Committee of Direction, with specific instructions to endeavor 
to establish a higher standard through co-operation with the 
A. R. A. 


Bonding Receiving Clerks 


The St. Paul Association also presented a topic dealing 
with the proposal to bond receiving and delivery clerks. A 
part of this paper follows: 


“Tt is claimed that our receiving and delivery clerks are 
the primary cause of the loss of entire packages, first, in 
delivering through a house more packages than the billing 
calls for, and second, in receipting for packages not actually 
received. Granting that the men do sign or deliver pack- 
ages as stated above, what action on the part of the officer 
in charge will minimize the claims from this source? A 
constant change of employees is not going to bring about 
the desired results, as a new man has a much greater chance 
to make this kind of mistake than an older and more exper- 
ienced man. Constant reminders to the men on this subject 
will no doubt help greatly. We recommend the bonding of 
this class of employees to protect the company in case of loss. 
In addition, this would tend to make the men in charge of 
these duties much more careful. The method has been tried 
out in some of the larger stations and found very satis- 
factory.” 

The division of opinion on this matter necessitated further 
investigation and action by the Committee of Direction. 


At the final session of the Division, the location of the ° 


next meeting was left to the incoming Committee of Direc- 
tion for decision. At the election of officers, J. C. Gilmore, 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, and chairman 
of the former Association of Freight Agents, was elected 
chairman; C. M. Teschemacher, general agent of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, at Chicago, was elected first vice-chairman; 
H. W. Maynard, Jr., agent of the Central of New Jersey, at 
Pier 10, North River, New York, was elected second vice- 
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chairman, and R. O. Wells, agent of the Illinois Central 
at Chicago, was re-elected secretary. In addition to C. E. 
Fish, former chairman of the Division, and E. L. Kemp, 
general agent, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, who will serve 
as hold-over members, the following were elected to the 
Committee of Direction: L. J. Brinkman, general agent, 
Michigan Central, Detroit, Mich.; E. J. Coffey, agent 
Southern Railway, East St. Louis, Ill.; C. Treat Spear, 
agent Chicago & North Western, St. Paul, Minn.; Frank 
Laughlin, agent Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; J. R. Hitchcock, 
assistant agent, Santa Fe, Kansas City, Mo.; J. L. Har- 
rington, agent Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Omaha, Neb., 
and C. E. Cochrane, agent Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Md. 


Seasonal Coal Rates 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 

HE FRELINGHUYSEN seasonal coal rate bill has been 
T intermittently debated in the Senate for the past week. 

Senator Frelinghuysen made a long speech on the bill, 
which he illustrated with charts hung around the walls of 
the Senate to illustrate the seasonal and yearly fluctuations 
in the coal business, and he argued that the country is fac- 
ing a calamity in the coal situation unless steps are taken 
to stimulate production early in the season. 

“The bill aims,” he said, “to overcome the present sea- 
sonal irregularity in the production and transportation of 
coal by encouraging the purchase of coal in spring and sum- 
mer for storage against fall and winter. The bill leaves the 
widest discretion to the commission in the application of 
the principle of seasonal rates. Rates may be promulgated 
to affect the carriers as a whole or to affect differently indi- 
vidual coal fields or rate groups. The commission is, how- 
ever, instructed so to adjust the seasonal differential that the 
carrier will receive the same annual revenue as if no sea- 
sonal variations were provided.” 

The Senator said that the months of March, April, May, 
June and July are low points of production, the output 
amounting to 21,000,000 tons. The purpose is to take the 
21,000,000 tons off the autumn and winter months, the high 
point of production, and equalize it by increasing the pro- 
duction in the summer months. Senator Willis asked if the 
benefit of the reduction would not go to the large consumers 
who have facilities for storing coal, while the small con- 
sumer would have the disadvantage of the higher rates in 
the winter time. Senator Frelinghuysen thought that the 
storing would be done by the wholesale or retail dealer and 
that the consumer would get the benefit. Senator Smoot 
said that a seasonal price on coal has been in effect in Utah 
for years and while it tends to promote the buying of coal 
in the summer time, the reduction is just about offset by the 
cost of storage and handling. Senator Kellogg pointed out 
that cash coal in Illinois and Indiana has recently been 
selling for 50 cents to a dollar a ton cheaper than coal for 
delivery late in the season but that did not cause the mines 
to be run to capacity. Senator Frelinghuysen said that there 
are now 150,000 coal cars idle and if the railroads could 
utilize them now for hauling coal the work would be done at 
lower cost than if the hauling of the coal were postponed. He 
said’ the people are not buying coal now on account of the 
present freight rates, but the lowering of the freight rates 
would, in his opinion, induce them to buy. Senator Jones of 
New Mexico said that one difficulty is that there is no stabil- 
ized market in the bituminous coal industry and that even if 
there were a reduction of 25 or 50 cents a ton at a given 
time the consumer would not know whether that would rep- 
resent a lower price than would be available later. Senator 
Pomerene pointed out that coal cars are frequently used in 
the summer time for the handling of construction and road- 
building materials, but that there are many other consider- 
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ations that enter into the question besides the rate on coal. 

“Tt looks to me,” he said, “as if that would be simply a 
homeopathetic dose, the benefits of which are not going to 
trickle through the fingers of the dealers to the consumers.” 

Senator Cummins said he feared some senators are look- 
ing at this proposed legislation from the point of view which 
is hardly warranted. He saw nothing in the bill that will 
reduce the price of coal, but thought the general purpose of 
the legislation is an economic and industrial one to enable 
the coal industry to dismiss 25 per cent of the miners who 
are employed in the mines 230 days in a year, but who 
must be maintained at or near the coal mines because at 
certain seasons of the year there is a demand for the entire 
capacity of the mines. He would not say that a reduction 
in freight rates would fully accomplish the object but thought 
no objection could be found against reposing the authority 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“T assume,” he said, “that if the dealer finds that he can 
store the coal in the summer and save money he will do it 
and he will have his coal stored, but I am not convinced 
that he will reduce the price to the consumer on that account. 
At any rate, the bill cannot increase the price of coal to 
any one.” 

Reference was made to the 28 cents a ton reduction in the 
rate of lake cargo coal and Senator Frelinghuysen read a let- 
ter from Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerec Com- 
mission describing the purpose of the reduction as being 
largely to correct a competitive adjustment of the rates with 
relation to the rates from Illinois and Indiana. The Senator 
also read another letter from Chairman Clark approving the 
purpose of the bill. He also replied to arguments that many 
kinds of coal cannot be stored by saying that a large amount 
of coal is ordinarily stored on the lake docks and that at 
the end of the war there were some 63,000,000 tons of coal 
in storage. He also argued that a more even distribution of 
the coal shipments would reduce the number of coal cars 
which some of the railroads are obliged to own to accom- 
modate the peak movement. The passage of this bill, he 
said, with the definite announcement of a seasonal cut in 
freight rates to be followed at a specific date in the autumn 
by a restoration of the present rate, would clarify the situ- 
ation greatly. It would put an end to speculation as to 
what is going to happen to the transportation cost of coal 
and would result in the placing of thousands of orders at 
the mines. 

Senator King asked whether Senator Frelinghuysen would 
consent to an amendment of the bill striking out the words 
which direct the commission to maintain rates which will 
provide as nearly as may be the same annual revenue as 
rates without seasonal variation. Senator Frelinghuysen 
said he would oppose such an amendment. Senator King 
asked if it would be an advantage to the railroads to haul 
the coal in the summer time why they should receive an 
increased rate in the winter time. Senator Stanley made 
a similar argument and offered an amendment to the bill 
to strike out the provision for a corresponding increase in the 
winter rates. ‘This was opposed by Senator Kellogg, who 
said it would destroy the effect of the bill. 

Senator Underwood of Alabama made a speech against 
the bill, on the ground that it would constitute another ex- 
ample of government regulation of business and he was un- 
willing to place so much power to regulate the movement of 
coal from various districts in the hands of a Commission at 
Washington that might not be in touch with the local condi- 
tions. To illustrate this point, he said that during the war 
three successive officers in the Fuel Administration cut off 
the coal supply of one of his constituents who needed only 
10 tons of coal a month to operate a steam shovel to furnish 
molder’s sand for a number of iron furnaces. On three 
separate occasions this coal supply was cut off on the ground 
that sand was used only for houses and it was the policy 
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of the government to restrict the building of houses during 
the war. Three times the senator had had to go to the Fuel 
Administration, he said, and get them to look at the inside 
of the file to ascertain that the sand was to be used for mold- 
ing purposes. He also objected to the bill on the ground 
that it would penalize the domestic consumer who buys his 
coal in the winter time. Senator Frelinghuysen said that an 
increase of 25 cents a ton to the man who buys 10 tons of 
coal would be a small matter if it would prevent the price 
of coal being run up from $5 to $15 a ton because of scarcity. 

A number of amendments to the bill were proposed by 
senators who desired to use it as a vehicle for amendments 
to the transportation act which they have been unable to 
get through committee. Senator LaFollette offered a num- 
ber of bills of this kind, including one to repeal the rate- 
making provisions of the transportation act and another to 
prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission from exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over intrastate rates. Senator Fletcher of 
Florida took advantage of the opportunity to make a long 
speech objecting to the present freight rates. 

On Wednesday afternoon the bill was referred back to the 
committee on interstate commerce on motion of Senator Borah 
by a vote of 36 to 26. The majority vote represents the 
enemies of the bill and the action is taken as practically 
killing the bill, as even its friends were not particularly 
interested in pressing it with the Stanley amendment. 

Senator Fletcher was answered at several points by Chair- 
man Cummins of the committee on interstate commerce, who 
pointed out that many of the effects which the Senator had 
attributed to high freight rates were due to other causes. 

The Senate on June 28 adopted an amendment which the 
supporters of the bill declared would practically nullify 
the purpose of the bill, that proposed by Senator Stanley to 
strike out the provisions which would authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to advance the rates during the 
winter months by an amount corresponding to the reduction 
made in the earlier months. This was adopted by a vote 
of 33 to 27 after Senator Frelinghuysen had read a letter 
from Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion saying that the amendments proposed by Senators Stan- 
ley and King would weaken or complicate the legislation and 
its administration. He had been authorized by the legisla- 
tive committee of the commission to say that the amendments 
are not in harmony with the purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion and that there are valid objections to the adoption of 
any of them. 


What Is a ‘“‘Living Wage”? 


ITING MANY INSTANCES where governors and other high 
% state officials receive lower wages than do engineers, 
firemen and even negro flagmen on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, Fitzgerald Hall, general counsel 
of that road, in testifying recently before the Railroad Labor 
Board in a plea for wage reductions exploded a bomb under 
labor’s theory of the “living wage.” 

“Railroad employees, as a whole,” Mr. Hall said, “earn 
as much, and in some instances more, than the best trained 
men holding positions of greatest trust and responsibility in 
the four states through which we operate. The claim that 
any reduction will deprive railroad employees of a living 
wage or ‘enough to live according to proper American 
standards is refuted by the facts. 

“When our judges, college and university professors, high 
school and grammar school teachers, preachers, policemen 
and fire fighters receive, as a whole, very much less than 
railroad employees, as a whole, there can be no just claim 
that a reasonable reduction in compensation will deprive 
railroad employees of a proper living wage. 

“A few examples will be illuminating. The principal of 
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the high school at Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, the 
educational center of the South, received $250 per month, 
while yardmasters receive $305 per month. High school 
teachers at Paducah, Ky., receive $125 per month; at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., $148 per month; at Huntsville, Ala., $125 
per month, while our blacksmiths receive $185.51 per month 
and our yard switchmen $188.56 per month. ‘The average 
Presbyterian preacher in the South is paid $1,600 per 
annum—less than one-half the earnings of yardmasters and 
passenger engineers; $662.72 less than yard switch tenders. 

“Vanderbilt University at Nashville pays its full pro- 
fessors $3,750 per annum; the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville $2,684 per annum; the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology at Atlanta $3,600 per annum, while the conductor 
on our Rome branch, 18 miles long, receives $5,735.88—a 
sum greater than that received by the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tennessee. Assistant professors and 
instructors in these colleges and universities receive a max- 
imum of $2,250 per annum—less than a car inspector re- 
ceives—less than the baggageman on a passenger train 
receives. 

“The judges of the Supreme Court of Tennessee are paid 
$5,500 per annum, yet the engineer on our Rome branch, 18 
miles long, receives $5,997.04 per annum. The negro flag- 
man and porter on our Columbia-Decherd branch train 
receives $3,146.40 per annum, being $146.40 more than the 
district attorney generals of the State of Tennessee, public 
prosecutors of the state, receive. The fireman on our 
Columbia-Decherd branch train receives $3,925 per annum, 
being $425 more than the assistant attorney general of the 
state of Tennessee, the man who represents the people of 
the state before its Supreme Court in practically every crim- 
inal case. 

“The engineer on our Tullahoma accommodation receives 
$4,371.92 per annum, being $371.92 more than the salary 
of the governor of the state of Tennessee. The engineer on 
our Tracy City branch receives $373 per month, a sum which 
is more than either the chief of police or chief of the fire 
departments at Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga or Paducah receive. The fireman on our Pikeville 
train receives $291 per month—more than twice as much as 
any fireman in the fire-fighting service in any city on our 
entire system is paid. The circuit judges and chancellors 
of Tennessee are paid $4,000 per annum, which is over $100 
a year less than the conductor on our Tracy City branch is 
paid. 


“These and similar facts refute the claim that either the 
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cost of living or maintenance of a proper living wage justify 
the present enormous wages paid to some classes of railroad 
employees.”’ 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuHIncTon, D. C. 


REIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ending June 18 
showed a decrease of 8,256 cars, as compared with the 
week before, the total number of cars loaded with rev- 

enue freight being 780,741, as compared with 916,736 in 
1920 and 807,907 in 1919. The reduction was principally 
accounted for by the decrease in coal loading. 

The report showed 157,243 cars loaded with coal during 

the week which was 5,845 cars less than were loaded during 
the previous week and 31,595 below the total for the corre- 
sponding week last year. It also was approximately 15,000 
cars below the number loaded during the corresponding week 
in 1919. A total of 20,101 cars. of coal were moved into 
Lake Erie ports for shipment up the lakes as compared with 
19,767 cars the week before. 
* During the week 28,866 cars were loaded with ore which 
was a reduction of 1,313 compared with the week before. 
The loading of grain and grain products totaled 40,994 cars, 
live stock, 28,541 and forest ‘products, 50,472 cars, all of 
which were slightly below the preceding week. Loading of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which includes manu- 
factured products, totaled 469,523, an increase of 228 cars 
over the week before, but more than 50,000 cars below what 
it was during the corresponding week one year ago. An in- 
crease of 314 cars was reported ior coke, bringing the total 
for the week to 5,102 cars. 

Compared with the corresponding week in 1920, the load- 
ing of grain and grain products was the only commodity to 
show an increase. 

Slight increases in the number of cars loaded with freight 
were reported in the Pocahontas, Northwestern, Central 
western and Southwestern districts compared by regions with 
the previous week but a decrease of 5,500 was reported in 
the Eastern, 3,700 in the Allegheny and 1,100 in the south- 
ern districts. Except for the Pocahontas all were less than 
during the corresponding week in 1920. 

The chart shown below has been compiled by the Railway 
Age to show the trend of net car shortages and surpluses for 
the past year and a half: 





Curve of Net Car Surpluses and Shortages 
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Fig. 1. Sambre Bridge. 











War Left Belgian Railways in Fair Condition 


Damage from Umd@érinaintenance and Aerial Bombing— 
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The Trestle Bridge Replacing the Temporary Structure in Fig, 2. 


Improvements Planned and Made Since Armistice 


By Oliver F, Allen 


Formerly Major of Engineers, American Expeditionary Forces 


hands of the Germans all during the war and was not 

the theater of action was of material value in safe- 
guarding the railways from the wholesale destruction which 
was their lot in northern France. The lines of most of the 
Belgian railways suffered very little from military destruc- 
tion prior to the last weeks of the war. Near some indus- 
trial and transfer centers there were isolated cases of suc- 
cessful allied air raids and occasionally a German supply 
train was blown up by airplane bombs with coincident in- 
jury to the tracks, but devastation of that sort was easily 
repaired by the army of occupation. In the western part of 
Flanders including the Ypres sector, held by the Allies, the 


TS fact that the greater part of Belgium was in the 


railroads were destroyed very much as in northern France, . 


and some extensions were made for military purposes such 
as those from Dunkirk which were used for supplying the 
British army in Flanders. There was also extensive war 
destruction in the industrial district around Mons. The 
Germans worked the Belgian railways very hard during the 
war, and naturally made the minimum of repairs, so that 
the condition of both roadbed and rolling stock was very 
bad when the Boches moved out. 

When the tide turned in the fall of 1918, the Germans 
destroyed the railways while retreating, as effectively as the 
time at their disposal permitted, and succeeded in injuring 
very seriously the lines going down the Sambre and Meuse 
valleys toward Charleroi and Namur. Much of the track 
and several bridges between Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent 
were also destroyed. For miles at a stretch they blew up the 
tracks in such a way as to injure the roadbed and twist the 
rails into the most fantastic shapes, making them absolutely 
worthless for relaying. ‘There was a great deal of such 
wanton destruction of no military value. 

As the Germans fell back the Belgian, British and French 
army engineers built temporary military bridges and recon- 





structed lines to permit transportation of supplies for the 
rapidly advancing armies along the entire Belgian front. 
Following the armistice the railroads were used to carry the 
British army of occupation to Cologne and to provision it 
there, and as soon as possible the American army of occu- 











Fig. 2. Temporary Wocden Bridge Over the Sambre River 
on the French Northern Railway Line, Running from the 
Frontier to Charleroi in Belgium. Note the Debris 
from the Old Bridge, at the Left of the Picture, 
to Be Utilized for the Reconstruction 


pation at Coblenz was supplied over the Belgian railways 
from Antwerp, thus relieving the French railways across 
the devastated regions of that burden. 

In accordance with the armistice, the Germans turned over 
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to the Belgians a great many freight and passenger cars. A 
Belgian train during the first year after the armistice was 
often a mixture of Belgian, French, German and English, 
and in the case of freight trains, American cars. While the 
Germans did turn over this large lot of cars they did not 
send any repair parts with them and the matter of mainte- 
nance became very serious. There were many exasperating 


delays due to accidents to the Boche cars and the difficulty 











Fig. 3. Another Sambre Bridge in Belgium. Temporary 
Trestle for One Track While the Permanent Bridge, at 
the Right of the Picture, Is Being Rebuilt. Here 
Both Piers and Abutments Are of Masonry 


of setting them out so that the rest of the train could go on. 
This enemy material has been of much less real use than its 
tabulation would indicate. 

Considering the fact that all Belgium was occupied and 
used to the utmost by the enemy for over four years, and so 











Fig. 4. Sambre Bridge. 
Shown in Fig. 3 Replaced by a Military Single Track 
Girder to Permit the Passage of Barges on the 


The Temporary Wooden Structure 


River. The Permanent Girder for the 
Other Track Is Already in Place 


was left without the opportunity to plan and start recon- 
struction like the French, the railway administration and per- 
sonnel deserve the highest praise for the rapidity with which 
they were able to resume operations and the promptness 
with which they moved freight even during 1919. The Bel- 
gians were not only able to restore their lines and rebuild 
their bridges, but to go ahead with the reconstruction of 
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stations and continue some general improvements planned 
before the war. This included such things as the rebuild- 
ing of the passenger station at Ghent with the entire elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, improved arrangement of tracks, 
etc., the project for greater and better terminal and transfer 
facilities at Brussels and extensions into the new coal fields 
in the Limbourg district in the Meuse Valley. 

The Belgian Government began. rebuilding steam locomo- 
tives almost immediately after the armistice, utilizing (as is 
illustrated in Fig. 3, showing the Societe d’Electricite et de 
Mecanique factory at Ghent) some industrial plants which 
had not been used for locomotive work before the war. Later 
they purchased a number of American locomotives and placed 
contracts for a great many new cars. 

While the restoration of the luxuries of passenger travel 
moved at about the same rate as in France, and the restric- 
tions of poor fuel, roadbed, etc., kept the speeds very much 











Fig. 5. Assembly Room of the Ghent, Belgium, Factory 
Showing Societe d’Electricite et de Mecanique on April 1, 
1920, in a Plant Which Has Been Used for Building 
Steam and Oil Engines Before the War and as an 
Artillery Repair Shop by the Germans Dur- 


ing the War. It Is Now Again Building 
Oil Engines and Has Started the Pro- 
duction of Electrical Machinery 


below pre-war standards, the general restoration of the rail- 
way service was perhaps quicker in Belgium than in France. 
The Belgian railways have not suffered as much as the 
French from shortage of fuel, although they have been 
troubled almost as much by its poor quality and it has, per- 
haps, been easier for the Belgians to get the labor needed 
for reconstruction work than has been the case in France. 


A Report on the Railroad Situation 


REPORT ON GENERAL economic conditions in America 

A submitted to the International Chamber of Commerce 

py the American committee of which A. C: Bedford, 

of the Standard Oil Company, is chairman, contains the 
following on the railroad situation: 

“Such improvement in general business conditions and 
sentiment as has occurred since the first of the year, has been 
clouded to a considerable extent by the financial difficulties in 
which most of our railroads are now involved. It was known 
that during the time when their income was guaranteed most 
of the roads were not paying their way, and it was evident 
that difficulties would arise when the guaranty came to an 
end. Unfortunately, when this time arrived, business was 
on the down grade; and naturally railroad earnings were 
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seriously affected. While the cost of coal and other supplies 
has declined to some extent, wages have remained at the war 
level; and it has been impossible to cut down the number of 
employees sufficiently to reduce payrolls to the requirements 
of the situation. 

“The first quarter of 1921, instead of bringing relief, saw 
matters go from bad to worse, and developed a situation that 
seemed to portend an era of receiverships even more serious 
than that which followed the panic of 1893. 

“Fortunately, since the first of April there have been de- 
velopments which promise relief from excessive labor costs; 
but, even now, it is a question whether changes can be made 
in time to avert a number of receiverships. It is a serious 
defect of our methods of regulating public utilities that relief 
from intolerable conditions can seldom be secured before 
deterioration of service and actual or impending bankruptcies 
force our regulating bodies to appropriate action. 

“The present situation is that the country does not want 
government ownerships of railroads, and that relief from 
exorbitant wage demands must be had if government owner- 
ship and operation (at a huge deficit) is to be averted. Re- 
cent developments indicate that relief may be at. hand, and 
justify a more hopeful view of the situation than it would 
have been reasonable to entertain a few months ago. Relief 
may not come in time to prevent some receiverships, but there 
is reason for hoping that it may be secured in time to avert a 
general collapse of railroad credit. If the next six months 
can bring a solution of the problem, they will dispel one 
of the most ominous clouds that now darken a difficult 
business situation.” 


A New Idea In Ticket Cabinets 


HE IMPROVED TICKET CASES introduced in the Grand 
T Central Terminal, New York City, two years ago, and 
described briefly in the Railway Age of April 11, 1919, 
page 964, were but the beginning of a development which has 
now been amplified into an elaborate system of ticket office 























Fig. 1—Individual Ticket Case Holding 6600 Forms 


equipment; and the manufacturers—the Ticket Office Equip- 
ment Company, Grand Central Terminal, New York—have 
made cabinets and other furniture for offices in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Montreal and other cities which, like those in New 
York, have demonstrated marked economies for the railroads 
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and at the same time have ameliorated the condition of the 
hurried or worried ticket buyer. 

It will be recalled that the primary idea was to provide each 
individual seller, in a large office, with a complete stock of 
railroad and Pullman tickets, and at the same time a ready 
means of transferring his job (at the same window), to the 


























Fig. 2.—Plan of Cabinet Shown in Fig. 1 


relieving clerk with no interruption of sales for the purpose 
of auditing or cash-counting. 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows the general appearance of 
the cabinet. It is in general the same as was described in 
the former account, the principal changes since made being 











Fig. 3—A Stack of Folded Tickets 


the substitution of metal partitions and other parts, in place 
of wood, and the construction of two cabinets in one, back to 
back, as illustrated in the plan, Fig. 2. The different sec- 
tions slide laterally, and those shown in the perspective (with 
only a part of each section in view), can each be brought fully 
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in view by sliding, as indicated in Fig. 2. The entire cabinet 
revolves on corner casters and a ball bearing center pivot, so 
that either one of the two stocks of tickets may front the sell- 
ing window, as desired. The change of front can be made in 
a moment. Each ticket window thus may be in service two 
shifts each day, without auditing. The alternate closing of 
the two stocks allows ample time for making up the day’s 
report and for replenishing stock. 

The wings may be opened to any desired angle and the 
panel doors in front of the drawers in the lower part are 
connected to the wings above by a channel and pin device so 
that opening and closing the wings at the same time opens or 
closes the lower doors. Coupon tickets are machine folded 
so that they are stacked in vertical compartments in the same 
way that ordinary card tickets are stecked. The drawers in 
the lower section are for miscellaneous tickets, rubber stamps 





Fig. 4.—Cabinet for Medium Size Station 


and stationery. The cabinet shown has a capacity of 1,300 
forms of local and Pullman tickets and 2,000 forms of inter- 
line and miscellaneous tickets in the side which is in view, 
and the other side has the same, making in a duplex cabinet 
a total capacity of 6,600 forms. 

The sections of the cabinet devoted to interline tickets con- 
sist of vertical racks in which the shelf or horizontal part 
can be adjusted to different heights to provide for ticket 
stocks of different size. For example, where 100 tickets are 
to be kept in stock, the space may be double that allowed for a 
station which requires only 50 tickets. Interline tickets, of 
whatever length, are folded by machine to a uniform coupon 
size, 154 in. wide, and are kept in stacks as just noted. The 
folds can be instantly shaken out by the seller, when neces- 
sary to write or stamp on the coupons. The cost of folding is 
said to be no more than that of punching a hole in each ticket 
as is required in the old style of ticket case where the tickets 
are hung on pegs. Tickets which are folded keep much 
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cleaner than is common in the old fashioned racks. The 
folded system requires only a fraction of the space needed 
by the old style. 

The illustration, Fig. 3, shows, but rather imperfectly, a 
single stack of folded tickets, one side of the partition being 
removed. The part holding the label is pivoted, and, when 
a ticket is pulled out, is pressed outward and downward. 

The tin tube containers have a flexible spring lip which is 
opened by a slight downward pressure of the finger on the 
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Fig. 5.—Plan of Medium Size Cabinet 








front ticket. A ticket which may have been withdrawn by 
mistake may be quickly replaced. In place of the common 
marble follower a light wedge is used. 

The Ticket Office Equipment Company makes cabinets of 
various sizes, for large or small stations. For a medium 
sized station a revolving cabinet is made on the plan shown 
in Fig. 5. The appearance of this smaller cabinet, when 
closed, is shown in Fig. 4. One of the two rotating sections 
is devoted to local and Pullman tickets, and the other to 
interline and miscellaneous tickets. 

The efficiency claims of the makers are summarized as 





Fig. 6—Rock Island Ticket Office, Chicago 


follows: All sellers are trained for universal selling service 
and not limited to special forms only. Elimination of un- 
comfortable enclosed booths, increasing the morale and there- 
fore the energy of the seller.“ All windows utilized all the 
time if required. All tickets at each and every window. Each 
passenger completes all transactions with one seller at one 
time. In emergency, as all cabinets are mobile units, a com- 
plete ticket office can be transferred to any point and imme- 
diately opened up for business. The floor space required for 
the old style miscellaneous types and sizes of cases is ten 
times. greater than this equipment carrying the same number 
of. forms. All tickets are within arm’s length of the seller. 
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The Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s 
Association convention for this year has been postponed. 


The Erie Railroad is preparing to try an automatic train 
stop of the intermittent electrical contact type, and expects 
to make tests within the next two weeks. The apparatus 
is being put in position on the Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey, near New York City. 


The Veterans’ Association of the Lackawanna Railroad 
held its sixth annual reunion at Scranton, Pa., on June 19. 
The members of this association are those who have been in 
the employ of the road for 20 years or more; and more than 
1,000 were present at the reunion. The president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year is John Draney, Jersey City, N. J. 


The Tennessee & Cumberland River Railroad, on which 
regular traffic was long since suspended, is to be finally 
abandoned, and its track is being torn up. This road con- 
nects with the Louisville & Nashville at Tennessee Ridge, 
Tenn., about 100 miles west of Bowling Green, Ky., and 
extends thence 14 miles northward to Bear Spring. It was 
built to develop the timber and mineral properties of the 
Cumberland River Land Company. 


Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
sent a letter to Chairman Norris of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture opposing a provision in the bill for the creation of a 
billion dollar corporation to finance agricultural exports under 
which the proposed corporation would be authorized to negotiate 
with the railroads for reduced freight rates on shipments in which 
it is interested. Mr. Clark said the commission could not endorse 
any proposal to make the government directly or indirectly a 
preferred shipper when it is directly or indirectly in commercial 
competition with citizens who are attempting to carry on the 
same line of business. Senator Norris in discussing the letter 
said it would be easy for the commission to remove any such 
discrimination by reducing the freight rates on the other ship- 
ments. 


Railway Earnings for May 


Preliminary compilations of the returns of 119 railroads operat- 
ing 150,000 miles to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
May show a net operating income of $21,000,000 as compared with 
a deficit in May last year of $6,512,000. The operating revenues 
of these roads were $318,000,000, a decrease of 1.2 per cent and 
the operating expenses were $268,000,000, a decrease of 14.2 per 
cent. 


Portraits on Tickets 


The New York Central announces that buyers of commutation 
tickets, for use between New York City and certain points 50 
miles or more from the city, are to be required to furnish a 
photograph, to be pasted on the ticket; this to prevent. misuse of 
tickets, which has become common. On the Hudson division this 
order applies to Beacon and Poughkeepsie; on the Harlem divi- 
sion to Towners and Patterson, and on the River division to 
Newburgh. 


Flood on the Northern Pacific 


One of the heaviest rainfalls on record occurred on June 16 in 
the region traversed by the Northern Pacific, between Medora, 
N. D., ard Hathaway, Monrt., a section of road 165 miles long. 
The nature of the soil prevented the water from being absorbed 
quickly, and this, together with. the steep watersheds, caused a 
wall of water about 10 ft. high to flow through some of the cuts 
and along the roadbed in many places. Five section men were 
caught by the flow in one cut and three were drowned. The 
tracks were washed out at many points and considerable damage 
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was done to telegraph lines and signals. The line was reopened 


for traffic on June 25. 


to Cooperate 
in New York Port Problem 


At a recent meeting of the presidents of the eastern railways 
a committee was appointed to work with the New York-New 
Jersey Port Authority in developing its plans toward the solu- 
tion of the port and terminal problems at New York. The com- 
mittee consists of the following 11 engineers: R. C. Falconer, 
assistant to the president and chief engineer, Erie; Edward Gagel, 
chief engineer, N. Y., N. H. & H.; G. T. Hand, chief engineer, 
L. V.; G. W. Kittredge, chief engineer, N. Y. C. Lines East; 
H. A. Lane, chief engineer, B. & O.; L. V. Morris, chief engineer, 
L. I.; J. H. Nuelle, general manager, N. Y. O. & W.; A. E. 
Owen, chief engineer, C. of N. J.; G. J. Ray, chief engineer, 
D., L. & W.; E. B. Temple, assistant chief engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania; and S. T. Wagner, chief engineer, P. & R. 


Eastern Railroads 


“What Every Employee Should Know” 


The Illinois Central has distributed among the workers of that 
road, a book entitled, “What Every Employee Should Know,” 
which tells how the Illinois Central System had its beginning in 
1851, and leads up to the present intensive development of the 
road. The booklet narrates how the original company was or- 
ganized and chartered “to build a railroad through central Illinois” 
and how during the five years following 1851 the charter lines, 
consisting of 705 miles of road, were completed. The first con- 
struction was a 14-mile strip of road between Chicago and 
Calumet, which was opened to traffic on May 15, 1852. During 
the next year a 60-mile stretch of road was opened between 
LaSalle and Bloomington, from which time the southward progress 
to New Orleans was constant. The road now has more than 
8,000 miles of lines representing three and one-half per cent of 
the total railway mileage of the country; and it serves 15 states. 


Accident Investigations—January, February, March 


The seventh quarterly issue of the summary of train-acci- 
dent investigations, prepared by the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1921, has been issued. The 23 
accidents reported on occurred as shown below, all except 
the first one being in the year 1921. The derailment of Jan- 
uary 3, 1920, has also been made the subject of a special 
illustrated report, containing studies, made by the engineer- 
physicist of the commission, of the rail which broke and 
caused this derailment, and of other broken rails. 


Train Accipents INVESTIGATED, First Quarter, 1921 
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1920 
Derailment Chicago Great Western...... WY; MOvecccseees January 3 
1921 

Collision Tonopah & Tidewater....... Dumont, Cal........ January 14 
Derailment Denver & Salt Lake........ Tolland, Colo....... sg 24 
Collision RIGO DOCMIC 4.0600. vexbeews Knight, Wyo....... - 28 
Collision TR CORRTEL. 4 ga'cie wrievnae Wilke, Towa......e.- = 0 
Collision POMMSVIVGING 5663665 0% e080 Newark, Ohio...... February 1 
Collision WHRMER ciuw sa bwsivaniowseske Moulton, Ia. ; oa 1 
Collision Seaboard Air Line & Central 

OF GPUS bo.ck Gascidevanks Savannah, Ga....... rs 8 
Derailment Missouri Pacific .......... Gulpha,. Arh: oi... oe 10 
Collision BOT ee ee eee Wis. Rapids, Wis... £2 10 
Collisicn Louisville & Nashville...... So. Leu'sville, Ky.. = 1l 
Derailment Western Maryland.......... Mount Savage, Md.. mt 11 
Collision Long Island Se. ell i 13 
Derailment esas: Te PAE. vce se cso Maringouin, La..... we 20 
Derailment Missouri, K. & Texas.......Powers, Tex... . = 22 
Derailment ee eS ae Ashley, Mich....... “ 23 
Automobile Maryland Electric ........ Shipley, Md........ anuary 31 
Derailment Toledo & Ohio Central..... New Lexington, O..February 25 
Collisicn New York Central and Michi- 

NR EEE 655.350 0a eee Porter, ING .i. 0. tk Mg 27 
Collision PENMOIINAUE é isso 560 deesar i a ee eee March 2 
Collisicn Chicago & Alton and Illinois 

ty. rere eee Aue | eee si 9 
Collisicn a Oe A ae ee Norwood Jc.. Mass.... % 17 
Collision Clneagn, Be BOs iies cae Red Cloud, Neb....... “ 2 
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Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F, M. Nellis, 163 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. ald 

Arr Brake APPLIANCE AssociaTION.—Fred W. Venton, 836 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. | 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeMuRRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

AMERICAN AssociATION OF DinING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, July 12, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—C. E. Drayer, 29 S. La Salle St., 
E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Annual meeting, 
November 21 and 22, Pinehurst, N. C. F 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 24-26, 
1921, Kansas City, Mo. ; 

AmerIcan Exectric Rattway Assocration.—E, B, Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Next convention, October 3, Atlantic City. Exhibits 
this year will be omitted. 

American Rairroap Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FItTERs’ 
AssociaTIon.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Next convention September 12-14, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RariLway AssocraTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Next regular meeting, November 16, 
1921. 

Division I—Operating. 


Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents). R, O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ’ 

Medical and Surgical Section. J. C. Caviston, 75 Church Street, 
New York. a . 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association), 

» Covinen, 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. an! 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. Fair- 
banks, 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. Serie 

Division II—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn_St., Chicago, II. Ys 

Division I1I—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Construction and Maintenance Section. E. H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section. E. H. Fritch. . a , 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association) F. B. Wiegand (Chairman); H. S. Balliet, 75 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. . - 

Division V—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American  Railway_ Master 
Mechanics’ Association), R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meeting postponed indefinitely. ee 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association), V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. an 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores Coshading former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association), J. . Murphy, General 
Storekeeper, New York Central, Collinwood, Ohio. ride: 

Division VII—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Assocation), Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

AMERICAN RatLtway Bripce AND Burtpinc Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W.. Ry., 319 Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. _ Next 
convention, October 18-20, 1921, New York City. Exhibit by Bridge 
and Building Supply Men’s Association. 

American RatLway DeveLopMent Assocration.—J. F, Jackson, Central of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga. Next meeting, November, 1921, Chicago. 

American Rattway ENGINEERING AssocraTion.—(Works_ in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 

Appliances Association. 


American Rattway Master Mecnanics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division 5.) 

AmeErRICAN Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Assocration.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Next convention, which was to 
have been held August 9-11, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, has been 
ostponed. Exhibit by Supply Association of the American Railway 
‘ool Foremen’s Association. : 

AMERICAN SHort Line Rartroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Socrety FoR STEEL Treatinc.—W. H. Eiseman, 4600 Prospect 
— Sgoyemne, Ohio. Next convention, September 19-24, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

AMERICAN Society For TestinG Materrats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Socrety or Civit EnGineers.—E. M. Chandler (acting secre- 
tary), 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d 
ee in month, except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New 


ork. 

AMERICAN Socrety oF MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Train DispatcHers’ Assocration.—C. L. Darling, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assocration.—George M. Hunt, Chemist, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Association oF Rattway Cram Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
R. R., St. Paul, Minn. Next annual meeting, May 19, 1922, Montreal. 

AssociaTION oF Rartway Evectricat ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Next convention, 
October 18-21, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Elec- 
trical Supply ‘Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssociaTION OF RarLway Executives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

AssociaTION OF Rarttway Suppry Men.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association. 

AssociaTION OF RarLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 1.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTinc Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division 2.) 

Bripce anv Buritptinc Suppty Men’s Association.—A. J. Filkins, Paul Dick- 
inson Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 
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CanapiaAN Rarttway CLus.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForemMen’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. : 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTIon oF St. Louis, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, St. 
ouis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at the American 
Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 1 a 

CentraL Rattway CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday _in aol 
uary, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 
W. P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Convention this year has been postponed. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car_ Inspectors’ AND CaR ForeMEN’s Suppty_ MEn’s 
AssociaTion.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association. " 

Cincinnati Rattway Crius.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EasTeRN RariLroaD AssociaTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. . P ae 
Freicgut Cxiaim Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 


sion 7.) 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHiIcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange’ Bidg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroaD Master Biacxsmitus’ Assocration.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., etroit, Mich. Next conventica, which 
was to have been held August 16-18, 1921, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
has been postponed. Exhibit by International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BiacksMitTHsS’ SuppLy MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—George P. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Meeting with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssOcIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 
W. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, which was to 
have been held September 12-15, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, has been 
postponed. Exhibit by Association of Railway Supply Men. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way ASTER Painters’ Assocration.—E, E. Martin, 
Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Next convention,, October 4-6, 1921, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

MasTER Car axe Locomotive Painters’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Di- 
vision 5. 

Master Car Burtpers’ Assocration.—(See A. R, A., Division 5.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD TiE Propucers.—E. E. Pershall, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAY AND UTILITIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

NATIONAL mares Trave Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

NaTionaL Rartway Appriiances ASsociration.—C. W. Kelly, Peoples Gas 
Bite.. Chicago. Meeting with American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. 

New Encianp Rartroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting June, July, August and 
September. 

New York RaiLroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d_Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Paciric Rattway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meeting, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTInG Orricers’ AssociaTion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Rattway Business AssocraTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RatLtway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RatLway DeEvELOoPMENT AssociaTion.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway EvectricaL Suppry ManurFacturers’ AssocraTion.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RatLtway EguipMentT Manuracturers’ Assocration.—R. J. Himmelright, 
17 East 42nd St., New York. Meeting with Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—R, R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 

R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 18-20, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Rattway Reav Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. &. O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rattway Sicnat Assocration.— (See A. R. A., Division 4, Signal Section.) 

RaILway STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A. Division 6.) 

RartLway Supply Manuractrrers’ AssociaTion.—J. D. Conway. 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa Exhibit at June convention of American 
Railway Association, has been cancelled. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssoctatTion.—P, J. 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. 
20-22, 1921, Auditorium Exhibit by Track Supply 
Association. 

St. Lous Rartway Crus.—B, W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meeting, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Siena Appiiance Association.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 

Society or Rattway Financiat Orricers.—L, W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SouUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rarttway Cius.—A. 4 Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
yr May, July, September and November, Hotel, 

anta, 


SouTHERN Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
8 ern EE. of Ala., Aint, Ga. 
UPPLY_ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rattway Toor ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
C. N. Thulin, 935 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Track Suppty Association.—W, C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 
TRAVELING Encrneers’ Assoctation.—W. O. Thompson, 117 East 98th St., 
Clevetend, Ohio. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 
Western Raitway Crus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


) nn Meeting third Monday each month except June, July nad 
August. 


McAndrews, 
Next annual convention, September 
otel, Chicago. 


Piedmont 
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The boats built by the Federal Government, for use on the 
New York State Barge Canal, have been sold to a New York 
and Chicago syndicate. These vessels have an aggregate capacity 
of 50,000 tons of freight, and are said to have cost the govern- 
ment $3,695,000. 


Tentative plans for a conference of the representatives of 
the railroads and the citrus fruit shippers of the Pacific Coast 
on the question of the reduction of transcontinental freight 
rates were announced at Washington by the “Producers and 
Shippers of Heavy Tonnage and Perishable Commodities 
from the Pacific Coast.” The conference will be held July 1, 
according to present plans. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered the case of the California Citrus League 
against the railroads asking for lower rates on citrus fruits 
reopened. If the railroads and the shippers can come to an 
agreement a further hearing before the commission on the 
case will not be-necessary. The shippers have objected to 
the latest increase of 3314 per cent on transcontinental rates 
on citrus fruit shipments and are asking that this increase 
be removed so that the old rate of $1.44 on oranges and 
$1.25 on lemons will prevail. 


Conference with Shippers on 
Proposed Changes in Freight Rates 


The “Fourth Section Committee of Southern Carriers” which 
for several months has been engaged in a general revision of 
class freight rates, following the amendment of the Fourth Sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce law by the Transportation Act 
of 1920, has invited boards of trade, prominent shippers and 
others to attend a conference in Atlanta, Ga., beginning on July 11, 
for the purpose of having a full and free discussion, and to see 
how well the proposed changes suit the shippers. This invitation 
is accompanied by statements showing the present and the pro- 
posed rates, so arranged that shippers can readily make com- 
parisons. The changes have to do with rates to and from Ohio 
river crossings, Memphis, Nashville, Gulf ports, Mississippi river 
crossings, south Atlantic port and Virginian cities. 

The chairman of the Fourth Section Committee 
Goodwyn, Transportation building, Atlanta, Ga. 


is G. M. 


Southern Names Fast Freight Trains 


The fast long-distance freight trains operated by the 
Southern Railway are now known by names, to enable 
shippers to identify them. There are 13 of them, as follows: 

“Potomac Special.”—New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta to 
Potomac Yards (near Washington, D. C.). 


“Fruit Special.”—Jacksonville, Columbia, Charlotte to 
Potomac Yards. 
“Stock Special.’”—Chattanooga, Knoxville, Asheville to 


Potomac Yards. 

“Long Leaf Special.”—Selma, Anniston, Atlanta to Poto- 
mac Yards. 

“Clyde Special.’—Charleston, Columbia, 
Atlanta and West. 

“Wiregrass Special.”—Atlanta, Macon to South Georgia 
and Florida points. 

“Eastern Special.”—Memphis, Chattanooga to Bristol and 
East over the Norfolk & Western through Hagerstown. 

“Southwest Special._—From the East via Hagerstown, 
over the Norfolk & Western to Bristol; Southern Railway to 
Memphis. 

“Florida-West Indian Special.”—Cincinnati and Louisville 
to Jacksonville. 

“Orange Special.”—Jacksonville to Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. 

“Live Stock Special.’—Birmingham to Cincinnati. 

“Packing House Special.”—Meridian to Atlanta. 

“Petroleum Special.”—Shreveport via “Vicksburg Route” 
to Meridian and Southern Railway to Atlanta. 


Spartanburg to 


Tee 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charges for Wharfage, Handling, Storage, Etc., 
at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


The commission is in receipt of numerous inquiries as to whether 
or not it will give consideration to switching charges and free 
time allowances at the ports in connection with this proceeding. 
It has been concluded that the order instituting the investigation 
will be construed as including within its scope switching charges 
to and from the water terminals at the ports in question, and free 
time allowances on ocean traffic while in cars or in storage ware- 
houses at the ports. 


Personnel of Commissions 


H. G. Butler, power administrator, and former assistant chief 
engineer, of the Railroad Commission of California, has resigned 
and will engage in private practice. 


State Commissions 


The legislature of the state of Illinois has passed the state 
administrations’ bill, creating the “Illinois Commerce Commission” 
in place of the present State Utilities Commission. Although the 
main purpose of the bill was to provide “home” rule, it provides 
for appeal to the state body for final decision. 


The Public Service Commission of Alabama has extended 
until October 31 the time within which the railroads of the 
state will be permitted to charge for freight on intrastate 
shipments 25 per cent more than the rates prescribed by the 
commission. This continuation was assented to by the traffic 
bureaus of Montgomery, Mobile and Birmingham. Another 
hearing will be held on October 3. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, W. A. Pren- 
dergast, chairman, announces that the work of the commission 
will be conducted in four divisions—administrative, legal, engi- 
neering and accounting. Francis E. Roberts, former assistant 
secretary of the commission for the second district, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the commission, and John J. Hubbard, as- 
sistant secretary. The office of Mr. Roberts will be at Albany 
and that of Mr. Hubbard at New York City. 


A hearing began before the State Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia on June 16 on the petition of the railways entering Los 
Angeles for a re-hearing of the decision handed down by the com- 
mission, ordering the railways to build a joint terminal in that 
city. It is expected that the railroads will contend that the com- 
mission has authority only over grade crossings and has no juris- 
diction to require joint terminal facilities, which authority, they 
claim, is delegated to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Transportation Act. 


Court News 


Decisions Under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act 
Where cars were loaded and they began to move, destined 
for another state or country, the New York Appellate Divi- 
sion holds that a railroad employee assisting therein as 
freight yard conductor was engaged in interstate commerce, 
although he did not know that the cars were destined for 
another state or country and although the cars had not yet 
received their billing, the shipper having arranged directly 
with another railroad, to which the cars were being delivered, 
for the shipment and billing—Cott v. Erie, 179 N. Y. 
Supp. 488. 


The Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey holds, 
the Chancellor and Kalisch, J., dissenting, that a baggage- 
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room used in handling interstate business, is an instrumental- 
ity of interstate commerce, though it was also used for in- 
trastate business and though, at the time of plaintiff’s injury 
while painting it, it contained no interstate baggage—Culp 
v. Atlantic City (N. J.), 110 Atl. 115. 


The New York Appellate Division holds that a brakeman 
on an intrastate train, which, however, carried interstate 
freight, is engaged in interstate commerce when injured in 
attempting to load a barrel of oil for intrastate shipment.— 
Evans v. U. S. R. A. (New York Central), 191 App. Div. 704, 
182 N. Y. S. 310. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that a 
railroad watchman on a pier used solely for interstate 
freight, who was injured while assisting in readjusting a door 
of the pier shed, to allow of delivery of freight to consignees, 
was engaged in interstate commerce.—Delaware, L. & W. v. 
Busse, 263 Fed. 516. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds that a 
railroad employee, engaged in work on the ground unloading 
timber to be used by him and others in the reconstruction 
or repair of a bridge, part of a railroad used in interstate 
commerce, is within the act—Kansas City Southern v. Mar- 
tin, 262 Fed. 241. 


The Arizona Supreme Court holds that an employee of an 
interstate railroad was engaged in interstate commerce when 
installing electric block signals along the main line to pro- 
tect trains carrying both interstate and intrastate commerce. 
—Saxton v. E. P. & S. W. (Ariz.), 188 Pac. 257. 


The New York Court of Appeals holds that a railroad shop 
employee, injured in falling against a saw while sawing tim- 
bers into pieces to be used for cross-ties, was not within the 
act, where it did not appear that the ties were prepared for 
any particular track, place, or work of repair.—Buynofsky v. 
L. V., 228 N. Y. 249, 126 N. E. 714. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds, while the question 
has not been directly decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and the rulings thereon by other courts are not in 
harmony, that a crossing watchman while flagging an intra- 
state train is not employed in interstate commerce, although 
trains engaged in such commerce use the same track.—Di 
Donato v. P. & R., 109 Atl. 627. 


United States Supreme Court 


Railroad May, After Merger, Sue for Transportation 
Balances Payable to Its Predecessor by Government 


The Seaboard Air Line sued in the United States Court 
of Claims to recover balances for transportation services 
originally payable to the Florida Central & Peninsular, to 
whose rights it had succeeded through merger or consolida- 
tion. That court dismissed the petition, holding that be- 
cause of Rev. Stat. 3477, declaring null and void transfers 
and assignments of claims upon the government, except after 
allowance and the issue of a warrant for payment thereof, 
the railroad could not maintain the action. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has reversed that judgment, 
holding that the case comes within the exceptions to the 
general language of the section which have been recognized 
in prior decisions as not within the evil at which the statute 
aimed, namely, frauds upon the Treasury. The court said in 
part: “We cannot believe that Congress intended to dis- 
courage, hinder or obstruct the orderly merger or consolida- 
tion of such corporations as the various States might au- 
thorize for the public interest. There is no probability that 
the United States could suffer injury in respect of out- 
standing claims from such union of interests and certainly 
the result would not be more deleterious than would follow 
their passing to heirs, devisees, assignees in bankruptcy, or 
receivers, all of which changes of ownership have been 
declared without the scope of the statute. The same prin- 
ciple which required the exceptions heretofore approved 
applies here.”—Seaboard Air Line v. United States. De- 
cided June 6, 1921. Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 
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Krupps’ Output 
Lonvown. 

Recent visitors in Germany report that Krupps is working 
to capacity in its locomotive and car shops. Their output 
at present is 20 locomotives per month and it has recently 
completed its one thousandth freight car. This company 
is busy on locomotives for Russia and has a contract for 
tires for Russian locomotives. It is reported that the Prus- 
sian State Railways has a financial interest in the locomotive 
and car building division of the Krupp Works. 


Mexico Receiving Locomotives 


Francisco Guerra, inspector general of locomotives of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, has just finished receiving the locomo- 
tives which the Mexican Government recently purchased from the 
illinois Central Railroad. These locomotives entered Mexico at 
Matamoros and are being placed in regular service as rapidly as 
possible. 

“Heretofore there has been serious congestion in the yards at 
Matamoros, Piedras Negras, Nuevo Laredo, Juarez, Monterey, 
Tampico and the City of Mexico,” said Mr. Guerra. “The con- 
gestion was caused chiefly by the lack of locomotives to move the 
freight. However, since the railroads of the United States have 
come to the aid of the Mexican lines by leasing or selling them 
a large number of engines we are able to begin relieving the 
congestion. 

“There are now only about one hundred cars on hand in 
the Matamoros yards and as five locomotives are available these 
will be dispatched in the next few days. With our lines operating 
more efficiently we expect a large volume of traffic will go through 
Brownsville for points on the east coast and also for the interior.” 


Another British Road in South America 
Shows Improved Earnings 


The Paraguay Central, a British road, operate 274 miles of line 
in Paraguay and is the only important road in that country. It 
runs southward from Ascuncion to Encarnacion where it con- 
nects with lines in Argentina. On June 30, 1920, this road, ac- 
cording to Vice Consul Seltzer at Ascuncion, had 24 locomotives, 
46 passenger train cars and 470 freight cars. Its revenues are 
shown in the following table by fiscal years: 


Year Receipts Expenses Net 

| | SE rare ere $712,043 $391,590 $320,453 
Bs ce wcee veeewes 759,934 420.860 339,126 
ERE eee * 1,108,624 639,246 469,378 
ee eer 1,253,879 738,934 514,936 
BU 62i0caeeanney 630,536 340,117 290,419 





*Six months ending December 31, 1920. 


This road handled 509,369 passengers in 1920, as against 418,635 
in 1919, 
to 194,090. Forest products make up some 40 per cent of the 
road’s freight tonnage while other agricultural products make 
up the bulk of the remainder. 


Railway Plans of the Argentine Government 
LONDON. 

The railway construction scheme decided upon by the Argen- 
tine government includes the completion of the State railways to 
La Quiaca on the Bolivian frontier in conjunction with the 
Bolivian government, the line from Rosario-de-Lerma in the 
Province of Salta to Huaytiquina on the Chilean frontier, a line 
from a station on the Central Northern State railway, near the 
city of San Juan, running due north to Jachal, passing through 
a portion of the Province of San Juan, and a railway extension 
in the Province of Buenos Aires to link up the Provincial 
Government line leading from San Nicolas, one of the ports 
on the Paraua River to Neridiano Quinto. 

This wide scheme is designed to compete more or less with 
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foreign railway interests, especially British, but it is believed that 
its completion will bring some economic advantage to the coun- 
try and may perhaps advance the traffic of some of the foreign 
lines whose tracks are in the vicinity. There are, however, 
many difficulties standing in the way of the Argentine govern- 
ment which are unsurmountable at the present time, but it is 
anticipated that these difficulties will be partially or wholly 
overcome within a few years. 


April Car Exports 


Exports of freight cars showed further declines in April. The 
total was 572, valued at $808,982. Six passenger cars were 
shipped, valued at $42,298. The totals by countries, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, follow: 














Passenger Freight and other oe 
Countries. — o 
Number Number Cars 
Sra gaa Obe PRON ES eee Shee praise a arate = 
OEE Sarikieacs caus make anions aera < eater 2 
GO: panic cea cake cee os same meres Pe oe 5,590 
OS Kom a 1,858 
RR re ee ee aes re 366 
Bagiand ...icvccccvacccssessse wees pte sonata 1,872 
SE Tr ee Saray 66 $86,798 32,482 
RN en ere ee ee pee ee. ates 1,372 
DOE ekkaawwiavecenenses Sisahe | eee 40,578 
ee rer rere ere waa ie 4 mpatonch 1,225 
ee eerie mys acitiees ee: 75 
DE. Jicancowssspaenes asa 3 $22,098 79 1+ 3,407 27,245 
Newfoundland and Labrador.... ... ree a 1,152 
qunece SEE A ere re lnk iwe | eatea 297 
rinidad and Tobago.......... os ee 7 
CONE. ccaviwoaweeens uae ee ‘im: Sane 274,159 122,704 
Virgin Islands of U. S.. Jove. (eee weelear 1,587 
Dominican Republic..... Jeete t faee,  ‘ewhans 16,729 
Argentina ..ccecece eee cea oa 221,232 
Pe cieune nee S 2OMOe “Sea 3 . vwavies 299,591 
Se —e Rae. sass 28,563 
CIE. . saecceeaie “e eer | ate 26 
Beuador cc cvecces ° . a 4,374 
CR a eo i . 43 25,220 27,740 
WEEN hw canes cose woes : a“ 20 11,283 31 
RU - wcvastee ceva ewnee ee ee ei ae gute | teen 328,190 
Kwantung, leased territory...... «.. dawn ine wean 1,906 
Re eee aed San we a a 86 vanes 777 
Dutch Hast Indies .....ccecess 61 i ee 
RR err 57 187,664 13,915 
pee SS eee esr ee re 2 11,2 41,120 
New Zealand ......... peace: cored Ree ne Omi —ccecndpiel 
PRNERS DEINE Gaceckidccss oes sons Ges  seniaie 3,415 
Fortuguese Africa ..... Gebers «we, vaeie haser . coamens 880 
OD nics. cen dee tenbesers us 6 $42,298 572 $808,982 $1,227,696 


April Track Material Exports 


Exports of steel rails in April totaled 31,392 tons, valued at 
$1,838,002. Shipments of spikes were valued at $129,313 and of 
miscellaneous track material at $544,209. The totals by countries, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
follow: 








Switches, 
Frogs, Splice 
Countries. Railroad Spikes. Rails of Steel Bars, Etc. 
Pounds ons 
Netherlands ......... ee saree! is Bea? | ree 
NE “accatiane Redes keene yes uate 54 3,265 $200 
ee er ee lath 1,854 119,953 7,044 
NEE, Saclecctiease ne vexee Saas cane aguee 185,719 2,824 
eS ee ciscccacese SEs 3464315 <a 26,961 27,649 
eS ee 10,900 a re > 15 
ee eer 200 create’ «secede 
Honduras ..... matedereoban’ 33,000 1,228 111 4,878 11,161 
ee eee ane 4,000 |. Snr sieleteans ene 
Panama ...... BONES aes ores wee eeee, | omeleas 650 
Ee rere eee 294,256 22,864 140 7,078 19,792 
Trinidad & Tobago........ as ee 5 i eer 
SEE Cot anc ches oeeean tee 188,732 7,779 2,382 89,265 60,105 
Dominican Republic...... ce , BOW SAGE 44%  <cmewe 1,110 
CO, ee ene veal — ewes ee 460 
MEE Geeta eucsbecean sabe sain eae Uaaeen éclamaia 474 
EE. cCaenk Seeckesun ones s 65,829 3,407 140 10,695 144,053 
eae era 91,776 7,296 3,746 274,652 25,427 
RS ee ‘ See satel ata lk areata 1,419 
ee RR are eas cha 26 1,437 160 
Pee GARD <0 os ccseesice 2,000 SO Giese | técee \eeneee 
EEE re ne - 93,500 7,181 95 6,000 10,538 
TE 65.6.654.000¢00 Faun 6,400 269 38 2,855 3,051 
ASE ee ae 888,700 59,619 6,622 284,004 117,232 
TEE, NER cies dancneee Sed Ree 45 »202 81 
Straits Settlements......... oat scm ee 41,860 1,715 
Other British East Indies.. wee Gcltem 16 Sa ee 
Dutch East Indies......... aaa Sen eae 428,770 51,274 
SE n.cich oe solcsesicesin 426 32 © 935 tt , eee 
BED ‘Wacuutus eres ee we ee 8,607 ' 318 24,808 8,933 
Raina eidrecane edbins Wa erecke'ns wanes saws Gene 117,900 eenes 
Sate errors moe iF 121 11,260 34,046 
SO. eae pyeaet toee Fam 51,455 1,796 
Fhilippine Islands.......... genre eens 62 2,844 10,158 
British South Africa....... Seed sac oe 30,957 2,413 
Peetich AGrica .ccccccscccs 1,300 65 16 762 43 
Other British West Indies.. 8,531 458 125 4,742 377 
pA Me 2,017,806 $129,313 31,392 $1,838,002 $544,209 
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Extent of China’s Railways 


Hsu Shih-chang, president of China, in a recent book entitled 
“China After the War,” discusses ‘the railways of the country 
at some length. He calls attention to the mileage of the country, 
7,000 miles operated as 24 lines. “Of this 2,600 miles are foreign- 
concessioned lines, namely, the Chinese Eastern, the South Man- 
churia, the Kiaochow-Tsinan, the Canton-Kowloon, the Yunnan 
Railway and the Lung-chen—while the Chinese Government lines 
number only 18, and extend over about 4,500 miles. This is cer- 
tainly altogether insufficient. The United States with a territory 
of about the same size, and with only one-fourth of our popula- 
tion has 266,000 miles of railways, or 60 times as long as ours. 
Moreover many of our lines, though now nationalized were at 
first built with foreign capital. The diversity of foreign interests 
has made it impossible to lay out lines according to some com- 
prehensive plan for the whole country. 

“Such being the case, part of the capital seems to have been 
invested in ‘unimportant routes, while many more important 
regions are without any modern means of communication. Ever 
since the first construction of railways in China 40 years ago, no 
less than $400,000,000 has been expended. Yet trunk lines are 
found only north of the Yangtse River and East of the Honan 
Province, leaving the great plains to the South and West prac- 
tically untraversed. In this way such portions of the country as 
Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan and Kweichow, are inaccessible to the 
coast, and their development is consequently retarded, industrially 
as well as commercially. Nor is this all, for in recent years rail- 
way loans made to China have often partaken of the nature of 
politico-commercial transactions. This not only hinders the 
proper industrial development of the country, but it also sows the 
seeds for future international complications. Therefore, in the 
interests of all concerned, such arrangements should be modified 
so as to preclude all undesirable possibilities.” 


Importance of Exports of American Locomotives 


Exports of locomotives from this country in 1913 amounted to 
491, valued at $4,475,429. In 1919 the total was 959, valued at 
$30,275,728. In 1920 the high mark of 1,711, valued at $53,629,- 
847, was reached. Over one-half of last year’s exports (in value) 
went to European countries—primarily Italy, Poland, Belgium and 
France. Outside of Europe the most important buyers were 
Cuba, Brazil, China, South Africa and Argentina. The details by 
countries are given in the following table prepared by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 










Countries. Number Value 
NEE BG TEAGCG TSIONEG 05s. 60605540559 0006S 08 3 $75,300 
RR RR 665 ae tee RT AE ere mens tee Mune ete A 155 8,764,188 
ILC: ci idler eravntg aa’ e stared Wave uanue wank wie eaten 16 619,680 
RNIN 2 oa ara:s) Sip aiken, 6a hoe OOS OA Ries RE 162 3,859,417 
MO arte So sais Walaa ste-o5- baa S0N SS Ae wes ae eae 175 4,184,947 
IN ONE PIGNEIG. 5 oi.5's0's 08.004 ease ueseeecies Swe ele 139 6,548,050 
MMI. 55 1c. 5 We 4’ "eB Noe W 4 al Reng ele ww eee aaa 25 1,625,000 
a ee re Pee ee re ee ee a 45 1,680,505 
NN Else ta vaco a oS SORE 5 a ew He oe we aw KO Rie oie 1 18,992 
SRI  Gisivo gic iia, oreo © 016 5'5 Gres 4.6: dle oS ore ace eo 78 786,108 
ES ee oe eee eae ee om ere ee 7 21,281 
BORED, vacncb vos: craacalsiginve's '¥.00 6/ipidinreidncae heen eanans 1 7,400 
Panama 5 8,541 
Salvador 4 84,875 
Mexico 65 866,054 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2 39,735 
DNS. bina ook DAAC ow awa nees 7 191,010 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 6 98,646 
Other British West Indies 1 5,785 
I Bite oe iaieid win cos 5a Gk ak ore Sch Na CRIA aI eee 288 8,369,082 
SUD, WORE FN 56.56.0054 sc sce ewbs eae eeeeeeemams 1 3,114 
pe GO Ee eer tae eee eee — 2 11,130 
EPOMIEIORE THODUO 6 o6 60655 0006 008 66.o00s ee sweeees ee 8 99,340 
UE. cc 0s Siw ass Swaine ele\ useless Sabeecekgeneen 33 1,131,070 
BI - 6 ois wine Fikd kaw Ha a 4 UTE san Shee OnreNO eases cen 1 21,41 
PE. 2 cas e%sn sens ee nenebe s 00a edebue see eembaweees 147 4,277,713 
Rie au thactch «aut <iee a Sak ou aiblate Were Nee ee a 24 445,669 
eS SRA re re errs tar ree s 18 417,081 
ee rrr er ee ree 3 98,025 
SS a eee eer rr rir er oe 1 22,700 
EN Ser rer nr reer tee er re 13 199,291 

CC Per eer ere CO RET oe ee 2 24,4 
RMN Tita Gain 840 abies 50 000 te Cueeenes Sdiwaidsmllnon ware 86 3,370,510 
DID osu veies's 6.08 i509 80's 20a asinMumen bolnes eens 11 78,435 
PN oo cia ds oc eis dca bese ewes 1s Cees a GNC Ue Chee works 4 118,900 
ONS EES Tee er er 15 363,921 
Eg SS a en ce rere re es 23 682,996 
OO SE sor rer errr rer heer ce ne 26 234,149 
ES ere ny er fe ee ree 2 82,600 
PO NE oi.n as 6-060 Ue Cees dechSsebeesenreanamene ee 2 22,450 
Philippine Islands ....... ce aaie GCM Nae BO ea aaa 30 298,959 
a ee ae OS ere ee Tee eee ee 2 3,662 
eS en Ee eerie: mercer nar os 33 1,811,740 

pe Perr eT aT Tee es eee 10 8, 
Portuguese Africa ......ccccccsccccccsecscccsscescee 4 83,200 
ree errr ree rt ere tee 25 1,054,721 
TOME deans EE eee 1,711 - $53,629,847 
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Locomotives 


THE FERROCARRIL DE MonTEREY (Mexico) has ordered 4, 2-8-0 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue SoutH Arrican RaiLways are negotiating with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company for the purchase of 78 locomotives. 


THE Paris-OrLEANS RAILWAY is negotiating with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company for the purchase of electrical equip- 
ment. 


The Soviet GOvERNMENT OF Russia has placed orders for 
about 600 locomotives to be manufactured by the following 
companies: Nydquist & Holm, Inc., of Trollhattan, and Munk- 
tells Mekaniska Verkstads, Inc., of Eskilstuna, Sweden. 


Freight Cars 


Tue New York CENTRAL is asking for prices on the repairs 
of 1,000 steel hopper or gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


The Monterey Stee. Company, Mexico, has ordered 50 all 
steel hopper cars, from the General American Car Company. 


The ILttrno1s CENTRAL has awarded a contract to the Genera. 
American Car Company, for rebuilding 600 all steel gondola cars. 


The Cuicaco & Intino1s MIpLAND has given a contract to the 
General American Car Company for rebuilding 725 composite 
gondola cars. 


Tue Missourr Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of June 
10 as inquiring for prices on the repair of 2,000 cars, will have 
repairs made to 500 wooden box cars by the Sheffield Car Com- 


pany. 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsu1 & Co., New York, has ordered from the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation, 350 tons of 25-lb. rail and accessories, for 
export to Japan. 


The New York CENTRAL is asking for bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
July 6, for 100 gross tons of offset side incline type E, under- 
running third rail; also 1,500 pairs of angle bars. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS are inquiring through 
the New York export houses, for machine tools, to cost about 
$200,000. 


Track Specialties 


The New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock, 
noon, July 13, for a quantity of frogs and crossings, offset splices, 
stock and lock rails, center points, switches, repair parts for switch 
stands, switch tongues, switch box covers and repair parts for 
switches. 


Miscellaneous 


THe New York. CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, July 12, for bridge parts, steel and material for track 
scales and bridge repairs. 


Tue Lorain STEEL Company, Johnstown, Pa., recently made 
a shipment of about 1,500 tons of switch crossings and track 
accessories, to Buenos Aires, for use on the railroads in the 
Argentine Republic. 
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The New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock, 
noon, July 14, for a minimum of 300,000 gal. and a maximum of 
400,000 gal. of Asphaltum base fuel oil with gravity of 18-20 
degree Baume, cold test 10 degree. 


THE Boston & ALBANY will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
July 12, at Boston, Mass., for 1 complete type E turntable 
center; 2 cast steel wheel bearings and caps for turntable wheels, 
one right and left, for 85 ft. turntable; 16 Bearings B, pattern 
M-452, and 1 complete type E turntable center with exception 
of saddle casting. 


The Atcuison, TopexKa & Santa FE has placed an order 
with the Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, for boilers 
to be installed in its proposed power plant at Albuquerque, N. M. 
The company has also ordered engines to be installed in con- 
nection with the same project from the Skinner Company, Erie, 
Pa. 


Signaling 


THe Missourt, Kansas & Texas has placed an order with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., for 55 style “S” one- 
arm three-position semaphore signals and necessary apparatus for 
installation between Labette, Okla., and Vinita. All work will be 
carried out by railroad company forces. 


Trade Publications 


VISCOSIMETER CONVERSION CHARTS.—The May, 1921, issue of 
Lubrication, published by the Texas Company, contains a chart 
for converting viscosimeter readings from one standard to 
another. By means of the diagram, the time or degrees can be 
read directly for the Saybolt, Engler, Redwood Admirality, Say- 
bolt Furol, or Barbey instruments. 


Hoisting EQuipMENT.—The Dake Engine Company, Grand 
Haven, Mich., has recently issued a new catalogue of its com- 
plete line of air and steam motor hoisting equipment, steam 
boilers, etc. This catalogue comprises 72 pages, attractively 
arranged and bound. The catalogue is devoted chiefly to the 
describing and illustrating of the Dake steam or air operated 
motor as an integral part of various hoisting equipment, blower 
fans and centrifugal pumps. 


PowER PLANT Pipinc.—Valuable data concerning the design, 
manufacture and installation of complete power plant piping sys- 
tems are contained in a 130-page, illustrated book recently issued 
by the M. W. Kellogg Company, New York. Information on 
the bending and welding of pipe, valves and fittings is presented 
in a thorough and interesting manner, as well as considerable 
tabulated matter on the properties of saturated steam, flow of 
steam and water in pipes, loss of head in pipe by friction, circum- 
ferences and areas of circles, etc. Several conversion tables are 
included. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL made a record for passenger train per- 
formance during the month of May, when a total of 13,567 trains 
were operated, 13,461, or 92.2 per cent, of which maintained 
scheduled time. 


EIGHTY-ONE Per CENT REDUCTION in the number of casualties 
per 1,000 man-hours worked, was the result of a recent 60-day 
prevention-of-accident campaign conducted on the Baltimore & 
Ohio by John T. Broderick, Superintendent of Safety, among 
employees at the principal terminals and shops. The East Side 
Terminal at Philadelphia, Pa., and the Toledo Terminal, Toledo, 
Ohio, were the winners of the banners offered by Vice-president 
C. W. Galloway. The boiler shop at Mount Clare and the 
maintenance of equipment department at New York won local 
banners. During the “drive” a record was kept of all bodily 
injuries and after each accident there was an investigation. 
The ratio of casualties to man-hours worked this year, as com- 
pared with last year during the same period, was the basis on 
which the winners were determined. On the whole system there 
was an increase of 231 per cent in man-hours worked per 
casualty. 
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R. H. Blackall, Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will act as railway representative for Pittsburgh and vicinity, 
for the Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


The agency for time and motion study watches and other 
“instruments of precision,” formerly held by M. J. Silber- 
berg, Chicago, has been taken over by Stein & Ellbogen 
Company, 31 N. State street, Chicago. 


De Forest Lillis, who has been appointed western repre- 
sentative of the Dressel Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York, successor to the Dressel Railway Lamp Works, as was 
noted in the Railway 
Age of June 3, has 
opened an office in 
the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago. Mr. 
Lillis has had several 
years’ experience as 
salesman of railway 
supplies, and has acted 
as eastern representa- 
tive of various western 
railway supply manu- 
facturers in New York. 
Before entering the 
supply field, he was in 
railroad service on the 
New York Central, his 
last assignment being 
that of chief clerk 
to the general super- 
intendent of motive 
power. 





De Forest Lillis 


P. L. Laughlin, assistant district sales manager of the 
Verona Tool Works at Chicago, has been promoted to dis- 
trict sales manager, succeeding John B. Seymour, whose 
appointment as sales manager of the Superior Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of June 17 
(page 1422). 


H. A. Paarman, assistant to secretary of the Burden Iron 
Company, Railroad & Steamship division, 3711 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York City, has been appointed secretary 
to succeed W. J. Caton, whose death was noted in our issue 
of June 24. Mr. Paarman will also continue to serve in the 
sales department of the Sanitation & Supply Company, New 
York City. 


C. J. Burkholder and Frank H. Cunningham have been 
appointed special engineers of the Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, Inc., New York. Mr. Burkholder began railroad 
work at Tyrone, Pa., and subsequently served first as locomo- 
tive fireman and then as locomotive engineman on the Union 
Pacific. He then went with the Kansas City Southern, as 
locomotive engineman, later serving consecutively as travel- 
ing engineer, trainmaster, general road foreman of engines 
and division superintendent. He then became mechanical 
representative of the Economy Devices Corporation, which 
later merged into the Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
Inc. In November, 1918, he resigned from the position of 
western sales manager of the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany to become master mechanic of the Kansas City South- 
ern, which position he held until his appointment as above 
noted. Mr. Cunningham was born in Roanoke, Va., on May 
23, 1886. After serving an apprenticeship as machinist on the 
Norfolk & Western, he attended the University of Virginia. 
Following his graduation with the degree of mechanical 
engineer, he returned to the Norfolk & Western as machinist, 
‘subsequently becoming material inspector, mechanical inspec- 
tor, assistant engineer of tests and supervisor of locomotive 
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stokers. In 1914, he went with the Standard Stoker Com- 
pany as fuel engineer, being appointed later to plant man- 
ager at Erie, Pa., and assistant general manager, from which 
position he now resigned to enter the services of the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, Inc., as above noted. 


Obituary 


Alvin T. Hert, president of the American Creosoting Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., and affiliated companies, died on June 7. 


Will H. Bloss, manager steam railroad sales, of the Ohio 
Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, died suddenly from heart 
failure at his home in Mansfield on June 22. Mr. Bloss was 
born on April 4, 1869, and received his engineering training 
at the Indiana University. He started his career in railroad 
work and subsequently was division engineer on the Santa 
Fe. He later served as chief engineer of the Indiana Union 
Traction Company. In 1906 he went to the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany from the Buda Company of Chicago and was district 
sales manager in some of the central states until about a 
year ago. From that time he had devoted his effort to elec- 
trification development and other steam railroad problems. 


E. E. Hudson, who was elected president of the Water- 
bury Battery Company, Waterbury, Conn., in March, 1921, 
died on June 27, at his home in Maplewood, N. J. Mr. 
Hudson for the past 22 
years, with the excep- 
tion of a little over a 
year’s time, had been in 
the sales and man- 
agerial departments of 
concerns manufacturing 
primary batteries and 
had been identified with 
the installation of the 
primary battery. ‘ In 
July, 1898, he served as 
chief clerk in the prim- 
ary battery sales de- 
partment of the Edison 


Manufacturing Com- 
pany, remaining in that 
position until June, 
1902. Shortly after- 





ward, he served as an 
accountant in the con- 
troller’s department of 
the United States Steel 
Company. In December, 1903, he became secretary and 
treasurer of the Battery Supplies Company, Newark, N. J., 
and in 1905 was appointed sales manager of that company. 
When the Edison company absorbed the Battery Supplies 
Company, in 1908, he was appointed assistant manager of 
sales in the primary battery department. He became sales 
manager of that department in February, 1909, and in Sep- 
tember, 1913, was elected also vice-president. In October, 
1914, in addition to these duties, he was given charge of the 
manufacturing, as well as the sales, and in March, 1915, was 
made division manager in general charge of the entire pri- 
mary battery business of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. In 1914 
he was chairman of the Railway Telephone & Telegraph 
Appliance Association, and in 1916 he was chairman of the 
Signal Appliance Association, previously having. been a 
director. On January 1, 1917, he was elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Waterbury Battery Company and 
since March of this year was president of the same company 
as above noted. 


E. E. Hudson 


THe Orricers of the Reid-Newfoundland Railway say that 
all business will have to be suspended at once if the government 
does not come to their relief. During the war the railroad was 
taken over by the government. Recently it was returned to its 
owners, who declare that expenses now so greatly exceed in- 
come that it is impossible to continue operation without govern- 
ment aid. ta: Mee ae  tideds at a8 
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AtTcHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—This company, which was 
noted in the Railway Age of June 24 (page 1470), as about to 
accept bids for the installation of a new 120 ft. turntable at 
Winslow, Ariz., is carrying out this project with company forces. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company is planning 
an addition to its yards at Centralia. lll. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company has resumed 
work, with company forces, on the street subway structures in 
connection with the track elevation project at Aurora, IIl. 


Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to G. A. Johnson & Co., Chicago, for the construction 
of an addition to its railway mail terminal at Omaha, Neb. The 
company is also accepting bids for the construction of a new 
grain elevator at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to Charles Weitz, Des Moines, Iowa, for the construction of 
a frame freight station with dimensions of 40 ft. by 480 ft., at 
Des Moines, to cost about $40,000. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouISvILLE.—This company contem- 
plates the construction of a new freight station at French Lick, 
Ind. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—This company will shortly accept 
bids for wrecking the old Chicago & Alton freight house south 
of Van Buren street, Chicago. The company will also accept bids 
shortly for grading the new station site between Madison and 
Adams streets, and for laying a 12-duct conduit line between 
Harrison and Van Buren streets. 


GreAT NorRTHERN.—This company is installing, with company 
forces, a new low voltage power interlocking plant at Bridge 
A-8, near Saunders, Wis. The new low voltage layout will be 
controlled from the Saunders interlocking plant, located about 
one mile away, and will replace the present manual interlocking 
plant at the bridge. 


ILttnoIs CENTRAL.—This company is accepting bids for the con- 
struction of two water-treating plants, one at La Salle, IIl., and 
the other at Assumption, II. 


ILtrno1is CENTRAL.—This company, which contemplated the con- 
struction of a new pumping station at Amboy, II, with company 
forces, has decided to award a contract for this work and is 
accepting bids. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Railway Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for 
water piping and sewer work in connection with the construction 
of additions and improvements to its roundhouse at Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NoRTHERN.—This company is accept- 
ing bids for the construction of a new hospital building at Pales- 
tine, Tex., to cost about $100,000. 


LovisvILLE & NASHVILLE.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to Rommel Brothers, Louisville, Ky., for the construction 
of a brick and steel power plant at Paris, Tenn. 


Louis1ANA Rartway & NAviGATION.—This company contem- 
plates the construction of a new passenger station at Girod and 
Rampart streets, New Orleans, La., on a site purchased by the 
road some time ago. 


Missouri, Kansas & TExas.—This company contemplates the 
enlargement of its terminal at Denison, Tex., including the con- 
struction of a new roundhouse, to be used for road locomotives, 
releasing the present roundhouse for switch engines. The com- 
pany also plans to enlarge its yard, roundhouse and freight house 
at Fort Worth; improve its roundhouse facilities at Waco; add 
to its yards and roundhouse at Smithville; install additional 
roundhouse facilities at Houston, and add to its freight house at 
Wichita Falls. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Branch.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing it to abandon its Burnett 
branch in Kay County, Okla., a distance of 4.67 miles. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Special Master Ap- 
pointed—Albert G. Foster, of Madison, Ga., has been appointed 
special master in the receivership of this road. 


BENNETTSVILLE & CHERAW.—AsSks Authority to Abandon Line.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the abandonment of 10% 
miles of track between Brownsville and Sellers, S. C. 


Boston & Maine.—A plication for a Loan—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a loan of 
$3,049,000 for 15 years to enable it to pay the obligation of sub- 
sidiary companies about to fall due. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut.—Acquisition of C. T. H. & 
S. Approved—See Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Loan for Equipment Ap- 
proved.-The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a 
loan to this company of $1,568,540 for equipment to be purchased 
through the National Railway Service Corporation, including 15 
Santa Fe locomotives at a cost of $78,673 each, 10 Mikado loco- 
motives at $66,705, 10 mountain type locomotives at $70,103, 50 
cabooses at $4,463 and 500 50-ton gondolas at $2,300. The Rock 
Island had originally asked for a loan of $17,866,503. Commis- 
sioner Daniels wrote a dissenting opinion in which he said the 
fundamental inherent weakness of the leasing basis of financing 
proposed is its failure to make allowance for possible, not to say 
probable, fall in the price of equipment during the early years of 
the trust duration. Should even a moderate fall in price occur, 
he said, the value of the assets would become materially short of 
the certificates outstanding. . 


Cuicaco, TERRE Haute & SOUTHEASTERN.—Acquisition by C. 
M. & St. P. Approved.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved and authorized the acquisition by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul of control of this company by lease and 
by the purchase of its capital stock. Authority was also granted 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to assume as liability in 
respect of the payment of the principal and interest of equipment 
bonds, promissory notes, and mortgage bonds of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern and bonds of the Bedford Belt and 
the Southern Indiana. That part of the application requesting 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity for the abandon- 
ment by the Chicago,, Terre Haute & Southeastern of the 
operation of its line was dismissed as unnecessary. 


Cuspa RattroAp.—New Director—William H. Woodin, presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry Company, has been elected 
a director, thereby increasing the board from ten to eleven 
members. 


DeLtta SouTHERN.—Asks Authority to Abandon Line—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing it to abandon its line of 52 miles 
in Mississippi. 


Firnt Bett.—Asks Authority to Issue Capital Stock.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $1,000,000 of capital stock, the proceeds to be 
used in the construction of its railroad. The stock is to be 
acquired by the Pere Marquette. 


GreENE County.—Loan Approved—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $60,000 to this company to 
assist it in meeting maturing indebtedness. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Bond Issue—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have sold 
an issue of $8,000,000 fifteen-year 614 per cent secured gold bonds. 
The issue was formally offered for public subscription on Mon- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Southern Pacific Company—Thirty-seventh Annual Report 


New York, N. Y., June 23, 1921. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN PaciFic CoMPANyY: nae 
our Board of Directors submits this report of the operations and affairs 
of the Southern Pacific Company and of its Proprietary Companies for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1920. 

As stated in last year’s report, the Federal Government, which took over 
the railroads and steamship lines of your company on December 28, 1917, 
relinquished control of such properties at 12:01 A.M., March 1, 1920. 
Your properties, therefore, were operated by the Director General of Rail- 
roads during the first two monihs of the year, and by your company during 
the last ten months of the year. In the following table showing the net 
railway operating income of the Southern Pacific Transportation System 
for the year 1920, compared with that. for the year 1919, the figures for 
1920 include the results from the operation of your properties for the entire 
year, regardless of the change in the form of control. To make the figures 
ior 1919 comparable, they have ‘been revised to include, in addition to 
Federal operations, $1,457,689.84, corporate operating expenses, and 
$2,433,617.90, war taxes, which, in the report for last year, were included 
in the deductions from Corporate income. 
































Calendar Calendar + Increase Per 
1. Average miles of Year 1920 Year 1919 — Decrease Cent 
road operated. 11,151.60 11,043.11 + 108.49 98 
RarLway OPERATING REVENUES 
S. FOR § .cc0es $183,416,522.60 $163,011,660.07 +$20,404,862.53 12.52 
3. Passenger ... 71,701,637.26 59,371,140.37. + 12,330,496.89 20.77 
4. Mailandexpress 13.660,155.92 7,838,257.82 -+ 5,821,899.10 74.28 
5. All other trans- 
portation 5,074,092.84 2,446,116.63 + 2,627,976.21 107.43 
6. Incidentat 8,342,712.13 6,886,516.60 + 1,456,195.53 21.15 
7. Joint  facility— 
oo eee 105,349.51 128,988.99 — 23,639.48 18.33 
8. Joint facilitv— 
BNE s0+was as 30,967.01 25,408.13 5,538.88 21.88 
9. Total railway : 
operating rev- 
enues ......$282,269,504.25 $239,657,272.35 -+$42,612,231.90 17.78 
RaILWAy OPERATING EXPENSES 
10. Maintenance of 
way and struct- 
ea $48,465,465.26 $34,894,157.31 -+$13,571,307.95 38.89 
11. Maintenance of 
equipment ... 59,548,392.36  48,011,453.31 + 11,536,939.05 24.03 
12. Total mainie- 
NANCE ..00% $108,013,857.62 $82,905,610.62 -+$25,108,247.00 30.29 
i ee 3,499,705.53 2,256,660.61 + 1,234,045.92 54.68 
14. Transportation... 117,227,797.91 93,280,330.78 -+ 23,947,467.13 25.67 
15. Miscelianeous 
operations 5,609,062.74 4,231,266.21 + 1,377,796.53 32.56 
36. Ges vos cscs 8,112,651.83 6,101,739.76 + 2,010,912.07 32.96 
17. Transportation 
for investment 
—Credit ..... 340,286.57 390,435.63 + 50,149.06 12.84 
18. Total railway 
operating ex- 
BONE 6.ccces $242,113,790.06 $188,385,172.35 -+$53,728,617.71 28.52 
19. Net revenue from 
railway opera- 
WE ances $49,155,714.19 $51,272,100.00 —$11,116,385.81 21.68 
20 Railway tax ac- 
ae $14,792,063.67 $11,911,994.62 + $2,880,069.05 24.18 
21. Uncoltectible zail- 
way revertes. 112,945.09 51,694.91 + 61,250.18 118.48 
22. Railway operat- 
ing income... $25,250,705.43 $39,308,410.47 —$14,057,705.04 35.76 
23. Equipment rents 
Se re 4,496,775.66 *378,081.20 + 4,874,856.86 — 
24. Joint facility ; 
rents—Net ... *558,414.27 9,423.90 +  *567,838.17 — 
25. Net _ railway 
operating in- 
COME .eccere $21,312,344.04 $39,677,067.77 —$18,364,723.73 46.28 
*Credit. 


FEDERAL OPERATIONS 
The Directcr General of Railroads operated your properties during the 

months of January and February, 1920. The net income for those months 

amounted to $4,869,574.25. 5 , 

The following table shows the results of Federal operations during the 
whole period of Federal control—January 1, 1918, to February 29, 192( 
compared with the standard return compensation payable by the United 
States Government for the use of your properties: 
Federal Income 

in excess of 
Standard Return 


Standard Return 
in excess of 
Federal Income 


eee se wae are sata wa iaats cecccee Qeper wens 
REE eS ee ry ee er ee os $ — $4,334,355.44 
January and February, 1920.........-+-% — 3,173,713.78 


Federal Income in excess of Standard 
Return entire period of Federal control $249,865.82 

*This result may be changed when the accounts between the Director 
General of Railroads and the various corporations are finally settled. 





The status of the accounts of your Company and its Proprietary Com- 
panies at December 31, 1920, with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, incident to the period of Federal operations, is shown in the balance 
sheet. The net balance of $1,695,262.66 due from the Government, as 
shown by such accounts, is made up as follows: 


Due from Government on account of depreciation reserves, 
and road and equipment retirements 


$10,879,165.36 


Less: 

Amounts advanced by Government for addi- 
tions and betterments; expenses prior to 
January i, 1918, and other corporate liabili- 
ties, in excess of cash, agents’ and con- 
ductors’ balances; revenues prior to January 
1, 1918; balance due on standard return; 
and other corporate assets collected...... $8,217,508.62 


Agents’ and conducto1s’ balances at February 
Coe. CHE Fi 08.05 4k bee oS be beh 6 wee Casa OS 594,037.01 
Book value of materials and supplies turned 

over by Director General on February 29, 

1920, in excess of the bock value of ma- 

terials and supplies taken over by him on 

January 1, 1918 (subject to adjustment as 

noted below) 372,357.07 


9,183,902.70 
$1,695,262.66 





Balance due from Government 


Under the contract with the Director General he is required to return 
to the companies at the end of Federal control, materials and supplies equal 
in quantity, quality and relative usefulness to the materials and supplies 
which he received, or to pay for any deficiency at prices prevailing at the 
end of Federal control. Pending final settlements of the accounts, the 
took value of the materials and supplies, returned by the Director General 
on March 1, 1920, has been temporarily credited to the Government ac- 
counts. Owing to the high prices prevailing during, and at the end of, 
Federal control, the value of the materials and supplies returned by the 
Director General was considerably in excess of the value of the materials 
and supplies taken over by him: but as the quantity returned was less as a 
whole, there will be a considerable amount due from the Government on 
account of materials and supplies, instead of an amount due to the Govern- 
ment, as indicated by the foregoing statement. 


GUARANTY PERIOD OPERATIONS 


As stated in last yea1’s report, your company accepted, for itself and all 
its system lines, the guaranty cffered by the Government under the terms 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, to the effect that the railway operating 
income for the six months’ period beginning March 1, 1920, should not be 
less than one-half of the annual compensation fixed in the contract made 
with the Director General cf Railroads under the Federal Control Act, in- 
cluding additional compensation for use of additions and betterments. 

One of the previsions of such guaranty was, that there should not be 
included in operating expenses for maintenance of way and structures, or 
for maintenance cf equipment, during the guaranty period. more than an 
amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Commission 
has not yet fixed the amovnt of such maintenance expenditures to be in- 
cluded in operating expenses, and in determining the results of operation 
and the amount due from the Government for the guaranty period as shown 
below, there have been included in maintenance expenses only the actual 
expenditures for maintenance during the guaranty period, and the kncwn 
unaudited expenscs attributable to such period. 


Amount Dur From U. S. GovERNMENT Unper 1Ts GUARANTY 


Amount of Government’s guaranty for the six months’ period 
from March 1 to August 31, 1920, being one-half of the an- 
nual compensation fixed in the contract of February 19, 
1919, with the Director General, as changed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission up to December 31, 1920.... 

Net railway operating 


$23,979,110.92 


ie DereMUer Fi, PO. 064: cnn Geaueeace eee eee ee ekeee 3,488,683.42 
Estimated balance due from the Government, as determined 
above, taken into the year’s income account.............. $20,490,427.50 


The amount of the Government’s guaranty, as shown above, does not 
include any additional compensation for the use of additicns and better- 
ments, new equipment. and road extensions, as complete data for computing 
such additional compensation were not available at the time the income 
account for the year was closed. . 

Under the Transportation Act the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
required, as soon as practicable after the expiration of the guaranty period, 
to ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount neces- 
sary to make good the guaranty to each carrier, and on October 18, 1920, 
the Commission issued an order requiring each carrier which had accepted 
the guaranty offered by the Government to file a statement showing the 
amount due to the company by the Government under the latter’s guaranty 
as computed by the company. In its order the Commission stated it had 
adopted no formula for computing the maintenance allowance for the 
guaranty period, and suggested that each carrier should prepare and submit 
for the consideration of the Commission such data in connection with the 
maintenance adjustmenis proposed by the carrier as the latter should con- 
sider proper. Since the close of the year your company has prepared and 
filed its claim in accordance with such order, and it is hoped that an early 
settlement wil! be obtained. 

Following is a summary of operating revenues, operating expenses and 
net revenue from railway operations, also traffic volume, showing the 
results of transportation operations for 1920 compared with 1919 and 1918 
under Federal control, and with 1917, the last year of private operation 
prior to Government control: 





$282,269 504 25 $239 657,272 35 $221 611-206 21 $193 Sa 89.5 
Operati eas bccmenkvates i i linia eli eee. ,657,272. 21,611,206.2 193,971,489.54 
Gpereting uses. PTET eT et oe beaeeeenees eseveesacoescececes BGareeueu.ee 188,385,172.35 162,722,371.84 120,601,822.82 
Net revenue from railway operations....... Viet ecesaaee Wasesneee+ ecoee 40,2155,714.19 51,272,100.00 58,888,834.37 73,369,666.72 
Operating ratio, per cent........+--+0- pikegbn wees quloone a errr 85.77 78.61 73.43 62.1 
) 
Total train miles. ......ccccccccsecs pet ee Reaweseaenes ye see eueeee ecccecce 51,890,806 46,865,209 49,701,205 54,024,759 
Traffic units (ton miles plus 3 times passenger miles)..........+++eeeeeee2 22,010,457,900 20,198,015,285 20,836,032,669 20,876,908,397 
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The above table illustrates the constant and enormous growth of operating 
expenses since 1917, which is the result of changed conditions commencing 


with Federal control, the net revenue of 


1920 being 45.2% less than 1917 


despite movement of 5.4% more traffic units with 3.9% less train miles. 
Average railway wages were increased by governmental agencies, either 
during or subsequent to Federal control, to a figure 92% above the average 


for 1917. The expense of operating your property has been profoundly 
affected by this cause and by increases in prices of fuel, ties, lumber and 
all other kinds of material used in operation. The net revenues of 1920 


were further decreased through the failure to advance freight and passenger 
rates to cover added prices until the end of August, whereas the large 
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various agreements of a 
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national character executed by the Director 


General late in 1919 establishing working rules under which compensation 
is allowed in excess of the value of services performed, and time and 
one-half punitive overtime is paid after 8 hours in various classes of 
service, including operation of freight trains where delay to such trains 
is rewarded by premium payments for overtime. WNT? 

Since the return of your lines on March 1, 1920, the initiative of your 
organization has resumed effect, normal service has been restored, unfair 
rate relationships have been corrected and progress has been made in 
recovering diverted traffic. 

Comparing 1920 with 1919, ton miles of revenue freight increased 8.53%; 








wage award made by the United States Railroad Labor Board was retro- revenue passengers carried cne mile increased 7%, augmented by increased 
active from May 1, 1920. Expenses of 1920 were augmented through tourist travel and large conventions on the Pacific Coast, and operating 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
SouTHERN Paciric CoMPANY AND Proprietary COMPANIES, COMBINED 
(Excluding offsetting accounts) 
Year Ended Year Ended 
OPERATING INCOME . December 31, December 31, +Increase 
(March 1 to December 31, 1920, inclusive) 1919 —Decrease Per Cent 


 SNAVF wed 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


(line 52) make u 
war taxes reporte 
Represents the 
Transportation 
States Government, under its guaranty, for six months ended Au 
$414,834.36 representing revenues prior to January 1, 1918. 
expenses prior to January 1, 1918, 


RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES: 
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Interest on funded debt—bonds and notes........-csecccceccceces ine 
Interest on funded debt—nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies.... 
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Amortization of discount on funded debt...........cseeececceceees wa 
Maintenance of investment organization...........eeseeee0es — 
Other miscellaneous income charges.........csccccccescecceecs eeene 
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Per cent of net income on average amount of outstanding capital 
stock of Southern Pacific Company.......cccccccccccecececs 


$157,220,043.42 
61,607,126.86 
3,764,550.44 
6,054,466.52 
4,639,538.20 
7,038,752.12 
81,889.56 
24,874.94 


$240,381,492.18 


$41,938,579.91 
49,921,811.29 


$91,860,391.20 
3,097 ,893.12 
100,486,655.12 
4,830,833.96 
7,247,152.52 
330,066.62 


$207,186,859.24 


$33,194,632.94 
13,006,696.07 
95,346.40 
4,060,345.12 
(c) 492,695.98 


$16,524,941.33 


$2,581,763.93 
1,342,255.38 


$1,239,508.55 
46,346.16 


$1,193,162.39 
$17,718,103.72 
(d)$8,043,288.03 
34,705.27 
809,388.70 
373,830.41 


31,269.12 
5,251,323.94 


1,921,964.07 


389,226.77 
1,370,528.34 
774,710.08 

(e) 20,490,427.50 
(f) 401,949.71 


39,892,611.94 
57,610,715.66 


$226,277.70 
600,925.75 
838,367.78 
22,533,488.13 
136,478.00 
51,303.51 
169,228.14 
24,789.93 

(g) 959,582.09 


$25,540,441.03 
$32,070,274.63 


$1,053,945.19 


$1,053,945.19 
$31,016,329.44 


10.57 





4,830,833.96 
6,026,295.14 
336,066.68 
+$205,729.169.40 


$34,652,322.78 


+-$157,220,043.42 

+ 61,607,126.86 
See a 3,764,550.44 
+ 6,054,466.52 
Explanation, + 4,639,538.20 
> 7,038,752.12 
Below a 81,889.56 
os 24,874.94 
+$240,381,492.18 
$94,614.60 + $41,843,965.31 
42,079.56 + 49,879,731.73 
$136,694.16 + $91,723,697.04 
94,474.15 + 3,003 ,418.97 
5,664.15 + 100,480,990.97 

of 

E 

- 


1,220,857.38 


(a) $1,457,689.84 


(b) $1,457,689.84 
(a) 2,433,617.90 10,573,078.17 
— 95,346.40 


a 
a 
a 
— +  4,060,345.12 
— + (c) 492,695.98 
ae 


$20,416,249.07 





(b)$3,891,307.74 









































$14,033,155.75 — $11,451,391.82 81.60 
7,565,331.96 — ~ 6.223,076.58 82.26 
$6,467,823.79 — $5,228,315.24 80.84 

223,706.58 — © 177,360.42 79.28 
$6,244,117.21 — $5,050,954.82 80.89 
$2,352,809.47 + $15,365,294.25 
$48,244,660.03 — $40,201,372.00 83.33 

28,497.04 a 6,208.23 21.79 
731,015.97 + 78,372.73 10.72 
360,069.30 Re 13,761.11 3.82 
24,909.46 + 6,359.6 25.53 
1,182,038.97 +  4,069/284.97 344.26 
2,370,301.11 — 448,337.04 18.91 

443,942.36 oe 54,715.59 12.32 

355,563.95 4+  1,014,964.39 285.45 

742'040.20 yf 32,669.88 4.40 

oe + 20,490,427.50 

622,172.08 — © '220,222'37 35.40 
55,105,210.47 — $15,212,598.53 27.61 
57,458,019.94 4+” $152'695.72 27 

$267,019.89 — $40,742.19 15.26 

717,692.48 — 116,766.73 16.27 

706,591.76 ry 131,776.02 18.65 
22,701.121.06 —  167°632.93 74 

147,496.30 a 11,018.30 7.47 

375,066.92 — $323,763.41 86.32 

292,131.27 a 122,903.13 42.07 

(a) 32°154.99 im 7,365.06 22.90 

670,138.21 +  289/443.88 43.19 
$25,909,412.88 — $368,971.85 1.42 
$31,548,607.06 + $521,667.57 1.65 
$1,022,863.92 + $31,081.27 3.04 

(h) 173478,459.12 — 17,478,459.12 wee 

$18,501,323.04 — $17,447,377.85 94.30 
$13,047,284.02 + $17,969,045.42 137.72 
10.45 rs "12 1.15 


(a) The $1,457,689.84 of operating expenses for 1919 (lines 10 to 18) together with the $32,154.99 of Maintenance of investment organization 


last year. These 


ystem, as fixed in the agreement with 


the corporate operating expenses reported last year; an 
figures are reported this year against lines 10 to 20 ) 
roportion for January and February, 1920, of annual compensation payable by United States Government for use of Southern Pacific 
(e) Represents the approximate amount due from United 
(f) This year’s figures include 
(g) This year’s figures include $702,739.05 and last year’s figures 
(h) Includes $334.00 representing dividends on stocks of Proprietary Companies held by the Public, 


the Director General of Railroads. 
st 31, 1920. 


the $2,433,617.90 of Railway tax accruals for 1919 (line 20) are the 
for comparative purposes. 


(b) Loss, (c) @redit. (d) 


121,432.25 and last 


ear’s figures 
337,856.8 i 


representing 


July 2, 1921 


revenue increased $42,612,232 or 18%. These results were adversely 
affected by a protracted strike of longshoremen of coastwise steamship 
lines extending from March until August (in which the demands of the 
strikers were successfully resisted) and an increasing diversion of trans- 
continental tonnage to the Panama Canal during the latter part of the 
year. On the other hand, increased freight and passenger rates were 
authorized by the Interstate Ccmmerce Commission to become effective 
August 26, 1920, the benefits of which accrued during the last four 
months of the year except that some of the states denied corresponding 
increases on intrastate traffic which (upon appeal to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission) with unimportant exceptions, have been more recently 
authorized. ts meni’ " - ae 

The increase of $53,728,617.71, or .52%, in railway operating expens 
was largely due to higher wage schedules effective May 1, 1920 established 
by the United States Railroad Labor Board, to the national abor agree- 
ments before mentioned, to increases in prices of fuel and other materials, 
and to the expense of moving 7.28% heavier passenger traffic and 9.90% 
heavier freight traffic than in previous year, the traffic volume of 1920 
having been the greatest in the Company’s history. 

Maintenance of Way and Structures increased $13 ,571,307.95, or 38.89%. 
Materials used in maintenance include 527.76 miles of new steel rail; 
4,887,913 ties, equal to 1,704.89 miles of continuous track, and 3,316,915, 
or 578.46 miles of tie plates. 

Maintenance of Equipment increased $11,536,939.05, or 24.03%, the 
greater equipment mileage incident to heavier traffic necessitating more 
maintenance work, performed at, higher oe for labor and material. Your 
Company shares with other railways the disastrous effect of under-main- 
tenance of freight cars during Federal control. These cars were used by 
the Railroad Administration regardless of ownership and were operated 
principally upon other roads having no ownership interest in their proper 
maintenance, 87.5% of the Company’s box cars being away from home 
when the roads were returned to private management. With the return 
of these cars to home lines in large numbers at the close of 1920 and in 
the early part of 1921, the great extent of their under-maintenance_ has 
been developed, and on June 1, 1921, with 80% of, our cars on home lines, 
we find 16% of them are in bad order and require repairs, as compared 
with 4.6% out of service for repairs when the road went under Federal 
control at the end of 1917. The work of placing this equipment in proper 
condition must be undertaken during the current year, at very heavy cost. 

Traffic Expenses increased $1,234,045.92, or 54.68%, due to the higher 
price conditions meee all expenses and to the restoration of traffic 
agencies and bureaus of information for the convenience of the public 
and to regain traffic diverted from the Company’s lines during Government 
control. ae 

Transportation Expenses increased $23,947,467.13, or 25.67%, incident 
to an increase of 10.72% in train mileage required to move the greater 
traffic of 1920 and to he higher wages and increased cost of fuel and 
other materials. Because of restoration of car and train service of which 
the public had been deprived during Federal control and to the lack of 
which they were unwilling to submit when no longer urged by patriotic 
motives, r Mins was a slight decrease of 0.71% in average freight car load 
and of 3.89% in the average freight train load, but the passenger train 
load increased 7.46%. The gross ton mileage moved per pound of fuel 
(oil equated to coal on basis of four barrels of oil to one ton of coal) 
shows a slight decrease in freight service and an increase in passenger 
service. Compared with 1913 the more efficient use of fuel in 1920 is 
equivalent to a saving of $5,478,000 and for the seven years 1914 to 
1920, inclusive, the saving amounts to $18,669,000. : 

Miscellaneous operations increased $1,377,769.53, or 32.56%, allocating 
to dining cars, hotels and restaurants, the increases being generally offset 
by increased revenue received from these sources. ; ; 

General Expenses increased $2,010,912.07, or 32.96%, due to increased 
charges for Federal valuation work, increased accounting requirements 
incident to Government control and guaranty periods, and higher wage 
scales. 

Item No. 23, Equipment Rents, shows an increase of $4,874,856.86. This 
increase allocates to rentals received in 1919, but not in 1920, for ocean 
steamships leased to the United States Government; to increased rental 
payments made to the Pacific Fruit Express Company, in which this Com- 
pany has a half interest; and to the omission during Federal control of 
rentals for equipment interchanged between railways. 

The increase shown in Net Railway Operating Income (line 24) is due 
to the fact that during the vear 1919, and for the months of January and 
February, 1920, your properties were operated by the U. S. Railroad 
Administration, under the Federal Control Act, and all operating rev- 
enues accrued to, and all operating expenses were borne by, the U 
Government. For that period your Company received the standard 
return rental, shown on line 31, as fixed in the agreement with the 
Director General of Railroads. During the ten months, March 1 to 
December 31, 1920, the properties were operated by your Company, and 
the amounts reported in column “Year ended December 31, 1920” (lines 
1 to 24), represent the operating revenues and operating expenses for 
those ten months. As the Government received the revenues and paid 
the expenses during 1919, with the exception of corporate expenses and 
war income taxes, the totals this year are therefore shown as increases. 

The increase of $10,573,078.17 in Railway Tax Accruals (line 20) is 
due to the fact that during the year 1919, and for the months of January 
and February, 1920, all taxes except war income taxes were assumed by 
the U. S. Railroad Administration, while subsequent to March 1, 1920, 
the date on which the U. S. Government relinquished control 6f your 
properties, all taxes were borne by the Company. 

The decrease of $5,050,954.82 in Miscellaneous Operating Income (line 
No. 29) is due to the fact that this year’s figures include only two months 
operations of the California Fuel Oil Department, the property having 
been sold to Southern Pacific Land Company on February 29, 1920. There 
is, however, an increase in dividend income of $4,000,000 on account of 
dividends received from Southern Pacific Land Company. 

The decrease of $40,201,372.00 in Income from Lease of Road—Standard 
Return (line No. 31) is due to the fact that this year’s figures include 
the standard return for the months of January and February only while 
the property was operated by the Government. This decrease is offset 
by the increase of $20,416,249.07 in Net Railway Operating Income (line 

o. 24) and the estimated amount of $20,490,427.50 in Miscellaneous 
Income—U. S. Government Guaranty (line No. 41). 

The increase of $1,014,964.39 in enone from Unfunded Securities and 
Accounts (line No. 39) represents interest on U. S. Government Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness, bank acceptances, and increased bank deposits, 
resulting =") from the sale of about $8,500,000 of Liberty Loan 
bonds in January, 1920, and the unapplied proceeds of the sale in June, 
1920, of $15,000,000 of Series “‘E,” Equipment Trust Certificates. 

he decrease of $220,222.37 in Other Miscellaneous Income (line No. 

42) is the result, principally, 
items of revenue prior to January 1, 1918, due not only to the decrease 
in such items, but also to the fact that since the end of Federal Control 
such items have been included in the appropriate operating revenue accounts 
instead of in Miscellaneous Income, in accordance with regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


of a decrease in the credit for lap-over ’ 
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DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME 


The decrease of $40,742.19 in Rent for Leased Roads (line No. 45) 
is the result, principally, of a payment made last year on account of rental 
for the year 1918. : . : 

The decrease of $116,766.73 in Miscellaneous Rents (line No. 46) is 
the result, principally, of a decrease in the rental for pipe line for use 
of California Fuel Oil Department, the latter having been sold to Southern 
Pacific Land Company on February 29, 1920. 

The increase of $131,776.02 in Miscellaneous Tax Accruals (line No. 47) 
is the result, principally, of a general increase in the rate of taxation. 

Interest on Funded Debt—Bonds and Notes (line No. 48) shows a 
decrease for the year of $167,632.93. The interest was increased $707,221.67 
by the issue this year of the $15,000,000 of Seven Per Cent. Equipment 
Trust Certificates, Series “E,’’ and of the $2,814,000 of Six Per Cent. 
Equipment Trust obligations issued in payment for equipment assigned 
by the Director General of Railroads. It was decreased $619,135.11 by 
the conversion of Southern Pacific Company Four and Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-year Convertible bonds; $126,609.56 by the retirement of bonds 
through sinking funds, etc.; and $129,109.93 by the acquisition of bonds 
by Southern Pacific Company and Proprietary Companies. 

The decrease of $323,763.41 in Interest on Unfunded Debt (line No. 50) 
represents, principally, interest paid last year on funds borrowed for the 
purchase of Liberty Loan Bonds. 

he decrease of $122,903.13 in Amortization of Discount on Funded 
Debt (line No. 51) is the result, principally, of the conversion during 
the year of $24,416,500 par value, of Five Per Cent. Twenty-year Con- 
vertible bonds into Common Stock, the unextinguished discount on such 
bonds having been charged to Profit and Loss. 

The increase of $289,443.88 in Other Miscellaneous Income Charges (line 
No. 53) is due to an adjustment made this year correcting an erroneous 
debit to “Expenses prior to January 1, 1918,” made in December, 1918. 

The dividends paid during 1920 were appropriated from the profit and 
loss surplus, and therefore do not appear in the Income Account. They 
amount to $18,209,596.82 for the year, an increase of $731,137.70. The 
increase is due to the dividends on stock issued against Five Per Cent. 
Convertible bonds retired. The figures for this year include $316.00, 
and those for last year $334.00, representing dividends on stocks of 
Proprietary Companies held by the public. 

On December 31, 1920, the principal of advances to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico amounted to $38,799,747.41. The 
interest accruing on these advances has not been taken into the income 
of the Southern Pacific Company. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


The capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company outstand- ° 
ing 2t the beginning of the year amounted to............ $302,024,905.64 
Issued during the year: 
Common stock issued in exchange for a 
like amount of Five Per Cent. Twenty- 
Year, Convertible Gold Bonds surrendered 
and cancelled 


mea RE S's ODES NESS CGT Hea a aoa een 24,416,500.00 
Amount of Southern Pacific Company capital stock outstand- 
SD OMAN STR Go 6 a:hiniw de cikin @h4 Sales oO UREN eee ke $326,441,405.64 
There was no change during the year in the capital stocks of the Pro 


prietary Companies. 

The amounts outstanding December 31, 1920, were as follows: 
Preferred stock $29,400,000.00 
Common stock 317,432,400.00 


$346,832,400.00 


Capital stocks of Proprietary Companies out- 
standing December 31, 1920, were held 








as follows: 
ee SS ae es 75,600.00 
Owned Ly Southern Pacific Company.... $346,456,800.00 . 
Owned by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company........ 300,000.00 
346,756,800.00 
$346,832,400.00 


FUNDED DEBT 


On June 1, 1920, to provide for the construction and acquisiton of new 
rolling stock, an equipment trust, known as “Southern Pacific Equipment 
Trust, Series E,” was created and an issue of $15,000,000, par value, Seven 
Per Cent Equipment Trust Certificates authorized, all of which were 
issued during the year. The certificates are dated June 1, 1920, and mature 
serially in lots of $1,250,000 on June 1 of each year from 1924 to 1935, 
both inclusive. In accordance with the terms of the trust all of the certifi- 
cates were guaranteed by the Southern Pacific Company. 

The $2,814,000 of Six Per Cent Equipment Trust Notes to be issued in 
payment for the 1,000 box cars which the company was compelled to take 
over from the Director General, as explained in last year’s report, were 
also issued during the vear. As the purchase price of such equipment as 
finally determined upon only slightly exceeded the minimum purchase price, 
the difference was paid in cash, so that no further equipment notes are to be 
issued in connection with such equipment. 

The funded and other fixed interest-bearing debt of the Southern Pacific 
Company and of its Proprietary Companies, outstanding December 31, 1919, 
was as follows: 

Southern Pacific Company..........e.00% $167,608,760.00 
Proprietary Companies 444,479,901.73 


Total cutstanding December 31, 1919 
Issued during the year: 
SouTHERN Pacific CoMPANY: 
Seven Per Cent Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates, Series “‘E” 
Six Per Cent 
Gold Notes 


ee ee 


$612,088,661.73 


$15,000,000.00 
2,814,000.00 


Coe ee eer seoseseesesesece 


Retired during the year: — 


SouTuERN PaciFic CoMPANY: 

San Francisco Terminal First Mortgage 
Four Per Cent Eonde: 

Purchased from payments to sinking 

a ier a ae een 

Five Per Cent Twenty-Year Convertible 

Gold Bonds: 
Retired in exchange for a like amount 
of common stcck issued 


$7,100.00 


24,416,500.00 


Sewanee eeeee 
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BALANCE SHEET 


SouTHERN Paciric CoMPANY AND Proprietary CoMPANIES, COMBINED 
Exctupinc OFFsEetTInc ACccouNTS 


Assets—DeceMPER 31, 1920, CompaRED wiTH DecEMBER 31, 1919, 
































































ASSETS DESEMBER 31,1920 DEcEMBER 31, 1919 INCREASE DECREASE 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road and equipment............eeeeeees cecheeoasee veeeeee $1,023,128,725.51 £1,007 ,467,713.46 $15,661,012.05 
Improvements on leased railway property........ inser A ote alan: os sein aca ie 4,307,067.10 4,181,212.60 125,854.50 
Mas nin ag dp DEN OhERUSCHCLERES CO4CETEOSERED CRORES CERO R EERE. 15.894,531.86 15,072,997.€6 821,534.20 
Deposits in lieu cf mortgaged property sold........cccccccccccccveces ewe 14,406,620.76 954.09 14,405,666.67 
NE CNEEE II oo a co ctecentcedceccesornceoredecseses (a) 13,785,215.46 32,550,029.13 _ $18,764,813.67 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
EE “ard alviaa ak abGig Nia ear o ule eceud ae ei eed ba ba eines abandons 328,460,97 1.48 276,977,877.61 52,383,093.87 , 
DE. \.VenneoSCedaeenehs ob 6ee 6 cbehearows HGR eeebe Rad wneeeedueeee 148,424,714.44 142,891,570.60 5,533,143.84 
Se ACNE SIRNAS. ..0505.+0000s0escercersgsnvensens Wntetieen See 11,917,751.70 ~ 649,800.00 
DE - cnswe6cGHhr COsCOVeTECOCeeeeeeurewadene 66060000000 6e0e% cccese 1,551,407.54 1.208,529.17 342,878.37 
Advances ..ccee. Chir Gen bVE eds dag ene Rnteew aad eais saeeeeaalesd ‘ 107,281,536.58 107,990,144.96 — 708,608.38 
Other investments: 
DE =. cvesuuesaetesdsdeuteenenndnoadsaubehiessesuenneedeeeens ‘ 156,710.29 156,710.29 — 
EE -og6 4bSU CSSA SS 66:06 006 U 0 6RNO 4S CHs ONSEN OCOSES ONS CERES SORS 9,021,311.91 15,649,902.44 -— 6,628,590.53 
= ig aan aie ai ee eon ete Ses “9 = eee RR aie Saat Jee 2,032,491.77 2,328,227.78 i 295,736.01 
Advances .....e0e- ee ee Rea ee ee MD er ae an 294,019.97 381,240.98 — 87,221.01 
i ice ieee enSee eke s eg ve eaeetseseawawes covccce ‘ 2,295,545.08 2,115,678.98 179,886.10 
BOM sscee ietduttheackeridesteuseideaaduwes ere eee ees $1,682,308,841.45 $1,619,990,541.45 $62,318,300.00 
CurRENT ASSETS 
iain pa NSO REA TRE RESTS CCETSD ROO TOIRRRS jaseesnnn evocceee $16,452,542.35 $12,281,635.76 $4,170,906.59 
SE MO oc capac ec Creed ec OFC OR ESOANEETORSSS ETE DEC OBES gtevessoees 224,119.26 37,876.78 186,242.42 
Loans and bills receivalle. ......ccccccccccvcccccccsccccccecccccccccsces 59,268.34 194,590.05 — $135,321.71 
Traffic and car-service halances receivable........ccccccccccccecccccscccs 6,212,714.73 183,363.95 6,029,350.78 
Net balance receivable from agents and cOMdUCtOIrS.......ceeeeeeeeeereece 5,694,542.13 —_— 5,694,542.13 
Miscellaneous accounts reccivable.......cccccecccccccccscccece erred eeee 17,160,402.64 3,256,128.77 13,904,273.87 
ee FO eT eee 40,263,359.08 (6) 1,855,151.07 38,708,208.01 
Jaterest and dividends receivable... ..ccccccccccccvcccccccccvcccsccccecce 2,269,418.00 2,230,709.00 38,709.00 
TF oo osha eemanemenas eet we es 1,163,745.30 1,221.141.82 = 57,396.52 
Other ctirrent assets... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccsescccecces ecccces 481,779.82 23,726.95 458,052.87 
TE. sc cavdendersenscnbes cbdesinenes a ee ee cove $89,981,891.59 $20,984,324.15 $68,997,567.44 
Accounts with U. S. Ratrroap ADMINISTRATION 
EEE LS eae en N Sere SESE RTE EE AAEM rt ee «+  $104,532,608.09 $96,489,320.06 $8,043,288.03 
Less seceived Of SCCOURE.. ccc ccverccoccccercesceercceeeteooseese eeeeew 74,125,000.00 61,625,000.00 12,500,000.00 
Balance due from UV. S. Gevernment..........ececceees Ccbrieneehines nee $30,407,608.09 $34,864,320.06 — $4,456,711.97 
Cash and agents’ and conductors’ balances taken over Jan. 1, 1918, revenues 
prior to Jan. 1, 1912, and other corporate assets collected, etc.........- 38,005,388.11 37,775,606.19 $229,781.92 
Material and supplies, December 31, 1917.....cccccccccccccvcccccssccecs 23,689,556.32 23,468,531.66 221,024.66 
Depreciation and other reserves.......cccccccccccccccscccccccccevccccee 9,751,386.3€ 8,670,321.83 1,081,064.53 
Road and equipment retired and not replaced........ce.eeeccccewscccvees 1,127,779.00 1,257,102.56 — 129,323.56 
UE» dacwikke Re dcinwhndeakets de cuaineegeedaeneeeneaaweae wes $102,981,717.88 $106,035,282.30 — $3,054,164.42 
U. S. GovERNMENT ’ 
U. S. Government deficit in guaranty income.........seeeeeees nine $20,490,427.50 _ $20,490,427.50 
DEFERRED ASSETS 
A RO nin 8 d6s yes ra edad net ekene DUE Newesseetie® “ees $193,392.66 $43,008.18 $150,384.48 
Tnsuvance and other TUNG... 2. ccccccccccevc. eoceecce ° seeeceeeee P ° 16,360.00 16,360.00 
Ge SE PIII 5 0 boc edeo00ntl wade cee ome mene Ceeciens seGbSs ER eae 8,382,913.27 7,177,875.02 1,205,038.25 * 
WEE, sé ines bWins 0 O6eh ai Rede en sees boeeedeaeebeneetredeusasean - $8,592,665.93 $7,237,243.20 $1,355,422.73 
UnapyustEep Depits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance........ er pabeeecs $202,706.36 $90,285.79 $112,420.57 
PG G0 CEN COUN os cciccecnc cones sc becereebeneneeneeeeeheenneee ee 3,988,600.00 3,988,600.00 
EE Bk SN ir nd'a6-ccncencevarcabeasees eetaes e eovccccccces 2,400,820.37 3,039,679.78 — $638,859.41 
Ce INE SUID 8. dp ass cadvasenbetvevacneeas eee eeeneese pikvnines 22,343,697 .62 3,581,020.76 18,762.676.86 
Securities issued or assumed—Unpledged.........cscccccccccccceseces (e) 5,985.175.00 5,924,675.00 60,500.00 
Securities issued or assumed—Pledged..........eeceeceees SRS ee (e) 156,500.00 156,500.00 
WEE: bbecsncncsseechencunecenes weenie sntoewe sneeeeoee $28,935,824.35 $10,699,586.33 $18,236,238.02 
ND GE. iicwtnednecndccdiesansernedbeneauiedeus eve « $1,933,291,368.70 $168,343,791.27 














(a) The value of the wnsold Central Pacific Railway Company and Oregon & California Railread Company land grant lands is not included in the 


above statement of assets. 
Period Operations. 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


(b) Represents material and supplies of California Fuel Oil Department. 
(e) Excluded from total assets and a corresponding amount excluded from outstanding funded debt in accordance with regulations 


(7) See explanatory remarks regarding Guaranty 








- Four_and One-half Per Cent Equipment 
Trust Certificates: 


Series A. due March 1, 
ee eS eee $1,012,000.00 
Series B, due Septemter 
1, 1920, naid off...... 201,000.00 
Scries C, due December 1, 
Fo Seer 117,000.00 
Series ID, due May 1, 
TSF, SNE Oe cccccece 511,000.00 
1,841,000.00 
$26,264,600.00 
Centrat Paciric Rattway Company 
First Refunding Mortgage 
Four Per Cent Bonds: 
Purchased from payments 
to sinking fund....... $34,500.00 
Three and One-half Per Cent 
Mortgage Gold Bonds: 
Purchased from 
proceeds of 
sale of lands. $929,000.00 
Purchased from 
payments <*o 
sinking fund 30,000.00 959,000.00 993,500.06 





Orecon & CarrForn1a Ratrroap CoMPANY 

First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds: 
Fupenases from payments to sinking 
und .. 


70,000.00 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


SoutH Paciric Coas1 Raitway Company 

First Mortzage Four Per Cent Bonds: 
Purchased from payments to sinking 
DO avtcee penta ccecscuuneaneross 
SouTHERN PaciFic RatLtroap Company 
First Refunding Mortgage Four 

Cent Gold Bonds: 

Purchased from payments to sinking 
fund Corer errr rere eseceseseseecee 
Texas & New OrLEeans RartroAp CoMPANY 
Payment to State of Texas account of 
SeMOGs Fee WOM oc cc ccckcccecce 


238,000.00 
Per 


16,000.00 


Total retired during the year... ...ccccccecccece 


Amount of funded and cther fixed interest-bearing debt of 
the Seuthern Pacific Company and of its Proprietary 


27,586,890.78 





Companies, outstanding December 31, 1920............% $602,315,770.95 
The outstanding securities were held as follows: 
Se PANE AE erat, io au cispcinine bgaiceke Gchkoesnew ses $491,582,870.50 
Owned by Southern Pacific Company... $94,876,900.45 
Owned by Proprietary Companies....... 2,125,000.00 
Held in sinking funds of Proprietary 
Companics ........ Miduioteeeawewss «  13,731,000.00 110,732,900.45 
WE. dvéiestniesy oeaer PR ee eee $602,315,779.95 








July 2, 1921 
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BALANCE SHEET 


SouTHERN 


Paciric CoMPANY AND PROPRIETARY COMPANIES, COMBINED 


LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1920, CoMPARED WITH DECEMBER 31, 1919, ExcLUDING OFFSETTING ACCOUNTS 


LIABILITIES 

Stock 
Capital stock of Southern Pacific Company...........scccccccccescscccce 
Capital stock of Proprictary Companies... ..:..ccccsccvesevevcccceseses 


I NI io 55a ek oes in eheewewer eaten 


Lone Term Dest 
Funded debt unmatured: 
a Leeee ei e-sveweieisiseseenecerievecenese serene 
Leet Welk We GF BOr COTMDARIOR o.oo 'o.0:6:e.6:00 se 606 swe ene ceesocwecwees 


Actually outstanding: 
Southern Pacific Company 
Proprietary Companies 


eee eee eee ee sere eee ee eeeeeessseeeseses 


ee 


; Total funded debt .........cccccccccceccccccccccccceces 
Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies: 
Open accounts 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


LOGS SME BINS PAYEDIS oc 0.50500 cciccn seve cece seciowevesvesesess cveneennes 
Traffic and car-service balances payable 


eee ee ee eee ee 


Audited accounts and wages payable.........seeeeccereerceccceceseesece 
Miscellaneous ae sever DP nie Ciruce cae SewieGlee Garth eben Cosme uanweeaw 
ne INE NN acids. sia'v 0'v: beh WERE RETEST OREW RK Cae ele otiet ples 


Sn INE I ofa (sa cai shs-arsestebvir'9: Wo SATO Tem WTR AIDEN Ne Aa a Fa ioreCe an 
Funded debt matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 

Unmatured rents accrued 
Other current liabilities .. 


ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Accounts witH U. S. Rartroap ADMINISTRATION 
Advances for additions and betterments..........ccccccccsccccccccesccece 
Advances for ———— prior to January 1, 1918, and other 
PN IIE I alate a ar p.care oc uk ha Gielen in Wlersia Mle ewe Maske aes 
Agents’ and conductors’ balances February 29, 1920 
Federal material and supplies February 29, 1920 


ee ey 


ee 


NN NINO cactasd. ss i510 ews Sears Gita Be pales TN A Ee a AOE AR ALS Ree Ohibens 
Insurance and casualty reserves 
Operating reserves 


ar) 


OR GO I 86 65 50 5b .0s hangar chadeereneanes neeawes (d) 
pO ee eee 
Accrued depreciation—Miscellaneous physical property............++0eee 
ee Se i eee ee po, ee (e) 


eee ee eee ee ey 


CorpPoraTE SURPLUS 
Additions to property through. income and surplus 
Funded debt retired through income and soni wong = 
EE NE NUE ica eked sa canu oles as Caatenr ee ies tihawrsaespeleeuoux 
Appropriated surplus not specifically invested 


Cee e eee eee ere eereresesessees 


Total appropriated surplus 
Profit and loss—Balance 


ee ey 


a 


Total corporate surplus ..... 


Total liabilities 


ee ee | 


(a) The outstanding capital stock and funded debt include capital stocks 


DECEMBER 31, 1920 





Dzcrmber 31, 1919 INCREASE DECREASE 


$326,441,405.64 $24,416,500.00 


346,832,400.00 
$673,273,805.64 

$6,304,440.00 
$679,578,245.64 


$302,024,905.64 
346,832,400.00 





$648,857,305.64 $24,416,500.00 





$6,304,440.00 


$655,161,745.64 








$24,416,500.00 





$618,169,836.73 
6,081,175.00 


$608,457,445.9 $9,712,390.78 
75 


5 — 
6,141,675.00 $60,500.00 








$159,158,160.00 
443,157,610.95 


$602,315,770.95 
47,792,526.82 


$167,608,760.00 
444,479,901.73 


$8,450,600.00 
1,322,290.78 


$9,772,890.78 








$612,088,661.73 


5,482,434.97 $42,310,091.85 




















$650,108,297.77 $617,571,096.70 $32,537,201.07 
$5,000,000.00 = $5,000,000.00 
10,112,285.10 $82,354.41 10,029,930.69 
28,517,473.11 1,134,611.16 27,382,861.95 
3,395,273.09 1,654,735.02 1,740,538.07 
4,554,009.33 5,030,633.14 oe $476,623.81 
4,683,119.58 4,622,115.76 61,003.82 
29,213.92 62,213.92 ie 33,000.00 
4,979,378.44 4,813,872.14 165,506.30 
294,176.59 288,393.77 5,782.82 
898,064.18 51,492.17 846,572.01 
62,462,993.34 $17,740,421.49 $44,722,571.85 








$25,463,867.72 


51,166,637.10 
594,037.01 
24,061,913.39 = 


$101,286,455.22 


$24,592,835.48 $871,032.24 


3,354,834.29 
594,037.01 
24,061,913.39 


$28,881,816.93 


47,811,802.81 





$72,404,638.29 











$208,864.09 


$53,476.61 $155,387.48 








$1,878,273.38 $4,166,294.49 a= $2,288,021.11 
3,182,894.69 3,309,723.29 —_ 126,918.60 
4,342,251.64 — $4,342,251.64 
1,489,080.76 1,322,017.17 167,063.59 


51,348,247.38 
8,541,207.84 
58,439,936.81 


$127,127,426.98 


3,235,703.83 
28,113,146.21 
$24,902,017.72 


=n 8,541,207.84 
86,553,083.02 


$152,029,444.70 











$1,575,921.24 $1,404,504.31 $171,416.93 

23,333,510.55 22,302,877.20 1,030,633.35 

11,602,666.84 11,177,796.69 424,870.15 
3,818,177.83 3,818,177.83 


$40,330,275.46 
247,286.791.48 


$287.617,067.94 
$1,933,291,362.70 








$1,626,920.43 
11,101,375.79 


$12,728,296.22 
$168,343,791.27 


236,185,415.69 





$274,888,771.72 





$1,764.947,577.43 











and funded debt of Proprietary Companies of the par value of _$346,756,800 


and $110,732,900.45, respectively, a total of $457,489,700.45, which securities are owned by the Scuthern Pacific Company or by Proprietary Companies, or 


are held in sinking funds of Proprietary Companies. 


The cost of these securities is included in the investments shown above. 


Of the said amount, 


stocks of the par value of _$249,653,161, which stand charged on the books at $232,932,667.41, are pledged against the issue of Southern Pacific Company 


stock and _ bonds. (d) Represents 


advances which have not been repaid. 


ts accrued depreciation on electric power plants and_ substations, 
preserving works, Sacramerto rolling mill, oil storage plants, grain elevators, and similar facilities. 


general office building at San Francisco, wood 
(e) Represents, principally, interest on construction 








AppiT1IonaL RoLtitinc Stock AND FLoaTING EQUIPMENT 


As indicated in last year’s report, the following rolling stock, ordered to 
provide for increased requirements ‘and to replace vacated equipment, 
was included in Southern Pacific Equipment Trust, Series E, created 
June 1, 1920: 

72 locomotives 

4,815 freight-train cars 
50 passenger-train cars 
140 electric cars 


The total estimated purchase price of such equipment is $22,500,000. Of 
this amount the sum of $15,000,000 has been provided by the equipment 
trust certificates issued under the above-named trust, and the remaining 
$7,500,000 will be provided out of the general funds of the company. A 
part of such equipment has been placed in service, and it is expected that 
the owmeinter will be delivered and placed in service during the calendar 
year : 

In addition to the above equipment there were delivered by outside 
builders or completed at company’s shops during the year 3 locomotives, 
16 passenger-train cars, 251 freight-train cars, and 4 electric cars, the 
total cost of which was $971,000 

f the four steamships mentioned in last year’s report, the freighter 
El Estero was placed in service November 24, 1920; the freighter El 
Isleo, January 20, 1921; and the freighter El Lago, March 14, 1921. 
It is expected that the tank steamer Tamiahua will be completed and 
delivere during the latter part of 1921. The contract price of these 
four steamers is $7,430,000. 


THE SUIT INVOLVING THE RIGHT OF THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY TO OWN THE STOCK OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


In last year’s report (page 22) it was stated that this ease was pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United States on an appeal by the 
Government from a decision against it in the lower Court, and that it 
was expected that the case would be argued and submitted at the October 
Term, 1920. The case came up for hearing in the Supreme Court on 
April 17, 1921; and, after full oral argumént, was submitted on April 
19th and taken under advisement by the Court. An early decision is 
expected, 


CONTROVERSY ARISING OUT OF THE OREGON & CALIFORNIA 
RAILROAD’S LAND GRANT 


This is an accounting suit brought in 1917 by the United States seeking 
to offset against the compensation of $2.50 per acre, due the Company for 
the unsold lands, moneys received by the Company, in excess of $2.50 per 
acre, by reason of past sales, leases, and otherwise, as well as taxes levied 
since the forfeiture decision in 1913 and voluntarily paid by the Federal 
Government to the State of regon. This case is ready for trial and will 
probably be heard and decided in the United States District Court of 
Oregon some time during 1921. 
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SEPARATION OF CALIFORNIA OIL PROPERTIES— 
INCLUDING STOCKHOLDING IN ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY— 
FROM RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


At a meeting held December 1, 1920, your board of directors adopted 
the following plan for the separation of the California oil properties— 
including the stockholding in the Associated Oil Company—from the 

i roperties. , 
—? pa anenal known as the Pacific Oil Company, was organized 
under the laws of the State of Delaware with a capital stock of 3,500,000 
shares of no par value, and the Southern Pacific Company subscribed 
for the entire capital stock at $15.00 per share. Of the $52,500,000 so 
realized the new company retained $8,750,000 as a working capital and 
expended the remainder, $43,750,000, in purchasin from the Southern 
Pacific Land Company (the entire capital stock of which is owned by 
he Southern Pacific Company)— : 

. (a) About 259,000 acres of land owned by the Southern Pacific Land 
Company, situate in the State of California, of which about 
25,000 acres are proven oil lands and the remainder lands here- 
tofore withdrawn from sale as possible oil lands, together with 
existing field improvements and materials and supplies; 

(b) 200,690 shares, par value $20,069,000, representing 50.48% of the 

outstanding capital stock of the Associated Oil Company, 
Holders of the capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company ——— 
as such on the books of the company at the close of business on January 
14, 1921, were given the right to purchase at Fifteen dollars ($15.06) per 
share, payment to be made in full on or before March 1, 1921, one share 
of eek of the new company for each share of Southern Pacific Company 
stock so held. 

The capital stock of the new company was fixed at 3,500,000 shares, to 
correspond as nearly as possible to the total number of shares of Southern 
Pacific Company stock outstanding together with the number of shares 
reserved for conversion of the company’s 5% convertible bonds. Holders 
of $38,329,500 of these bonds subsequently exchanged their bonds for 
Southern Pacific Company stock, so that as of January 14, 1921, there 
were 3,443,809 shares of Southern Pacific Company stock outstanding. 

Southern Pacific Company stockholders, or their assigns, purchased an 
aggregate of 3,414,604 shares of Pacific Oil Company stock, thus leaving 
in the company’s treasury at this date 85,396 shares of such stock, which 
will be held subject to such disposition as your board of directors may 
determine. 
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LOS ANGELES UNION TERMINAL COMPANY 
The Southern Pacific Company has acquired the entire capital stock, 
$3,250,000 par value, of the Los Angeles Union Terminal Co. in exchange 
for value of lands transferred to the Terminal Company and a part of 
the construction costs incurred. This enterprise occupies nineteen acres 
of land at Seventh Street and Central Avenue, being in the heart of the 


newer wholesale district, and at the intersection of the principal east 
and west retail street of the city and the lines of your company. The 
major part of the wholesale produce and fruit business of the city is 


carried on at this terminal, and in addition a number of important man- 
ufacturing and jobbing firms have their plants established there. Two 
six-story reinforced concrete buildings, with basements, having a rentable 
floor area of 846,906 square feet, or 19.5 acres, have been erected, and a 
third is under construction. The market section is of two-story concrete 
buildings, supplied in part with basements and with a rentable floor area 
of 405,352 square feet, or 9.3 acres. The completed buildings are at this 
time 98.8 per cent. rented. The terminal company is served exclusively 
by the Southern Pacific Company and its subsidiary the Pacific Electric 
Railway Company, the latter under agreement doing all the switching 
for both companies. The enterprise is productive of a very large freight 
traffic for your company. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC MARKET COMPANY 

Your company has also acquired substantially all the stock of the Los 
Angeles Public Market Company owning fifteen and one-half acres of 
land at Sixth and Alameda Streets, one block from the site of the Los 
Angeles Union Terminal Company. 

This property, formerly the site of the Los Angeles Produce Market 
until the preduce »usiness outgrew its facilities, it is planned eventually to 
use for railway purposes. 

At this time the buildings thereon are rented to 85% of capacity, the 
tenants including overflow from produce section of the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal Co., the terms of occupancy being such as to permit without 
delay the use of the property for railway purposes when needed. 


PROPERTIES AND MILEAGE 
The transportation lines of the Southern Pacific Company, and of 
certain affiliated companies herein referred to as ‘‘Proprietary Companies,” 
constituting the Southern Pacific Transportation System, operated at Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, were as follows: 
In addition to the 11,209.07 miles above tabulated, the Southern Pacific 








Divisions 

A—MILEaGE or Lines OPERATED BY SOUTHERN PaciFic CoMPANY: 
1. Owned by Southern Pacific Company: 

Rail lines 

Water lines 


2. Leased from Proprietary companies: 


ced Camtres PRG TGR  cvevcciccccececevccesecvccsees es 
CB) OCromem & Calibers Mallcend coc ecceccvccvcescccecces awKe 
COs SO TOG FOE kccccccecevesecccewesesincceceees 
Cap Bemth Facies Const BARWEY ccccsetecveccvvcesesce soeseoes 
B—MIteace or Lines OPERATED BY THE FOLLOWING PROPRIETARY COMPANIES: 
c, sees Dees Fe Be GA cece cetcecstsrasigeesesee deensentees 
2. Sees Ge eee Cee Oe Bie Gen dincocndksdestvcdecesernceese 
3. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. .......-..e. eee 
4. Temes & ew Gees B. BGA. cccecvcccccccecseees cecccereseee 
5, Heuston Rast & West Temas By. Co. cccvcciccvccccccscs soeeeee 
GC, Deen Be RG: We Be Ge cence ceccctsnccovcesesev'sces eee 
7. weermaw@s Lowslena & Temas RB. BR. & S. BS. GOr coccccccvecceces 
a ee SU EE, CO cd eccccnewentdeeenebeteeessaesaned 
i. ee Ge) Ee DOSE Eee Bis GO. 600s sees eaassignsvveceesces 
10. Iberia & Vermilion R. Mi eodWusiensteecencdeeweeeesewennnes 
11. Southern Pacific Terminal Co. 


Total 


wee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee) 


Less mileage used in connection with property of two or more of 


above companies and included in mileage of each 


Total miles of road operated at December 31, 1920 
Total miles of road operated at December 31, 1919 


iow aii nadn Wak nuke aw tee ed ainateweeaite ¢eanee 

Decrease eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 

Average miles of road operated during year 1920 ..........eeeeee 
*Includes 11.05 miles owned jointly with other companies, 


rights, and excludes 41.34 miles of owned lines leased to other companies. 


ee 


sete ewe neee 























First Additional Water 
Main Track Main Track Sidings Ferries Lines 
547.72 15.88 213.22 
eae — — — 4,400.00 
2,288.97 253.43 944.47 9.90 125.00 
701.50 4.60 186.95 
3,491.07 207.83 1,525.49 3.00 
105.14 20.46 49.12 3.00 
382.66 82.52 
932.82 14.56 274.34 * 
1,380.03 45.25 438.44 
475.54 11.83 218.88 
191.60 .89 65.52 
40.74 -69 6.94 
400.67 58.35 250.74 3.00 
207.74 a 87.72 
72.66 _— 12.20 
21.44 oo 11.21 
_ _— 25.05 
11,240.30 633.77 4,392.81 18.90 4,525.00 
31.23 29.99 69.07 
*11,209.67 603.78 4,323.74 18.90 4,525.00 
11,089.68 771.60 4,249.00 18.90 4,525.00 
119.39 ~ 74.74 
— 167.82 
11,151.60 618.93 


4.37. miles leased from other companies, and 160.63 miles operated under trackage 








_The eoneying out of this plan has completely divorced the California 
oil properties from the railroad properties. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 


The value of the property damaged or destroyed from the beginning of 
the Madero revolution in 1910 down to December 31, 1920 (including that 
damaged or destroyed during the revolution against Carranza) now amounts 
to 5,421,326 pesos, equivalent to $2,710,663. While the company has been 
unable to make ny collections this year on account of these depredation 
claims, the claims were checked during October, November and December, 
1920, by representatives of the Government in connection with representa- 
tives of the Company and no serious objections were raised to the claims 
as originally filed. he Company has claims against the Mexican Govern- 
ment aggregating 15,935,586 pesos, equivalent to $7,967,793, representing 
amounts due for freight arid passenger service performed, for rental of 
road and equipment, and for materials furnished to or confiscated by the 
various military authorities. About one-half of these latter claims have 
been filed with the proper departments of the Government, and the 
remainder are in the hands of our fiscal representative in the City of 
Mexico and are being filed as rapidly as the congested condition of the 
departments will permit. Since the inauguration oF President Obregon on 
December 1, 1920, payments amounting to 128,680 pesos have been made 
on account of these latter claims, while additional claims amounting to 
587,350 pesos have been approved for payment. 

The Company has also filed claims aggregating 5,908,816 pesos equivalent 
to $2,954,408, for the cost of restoring the Alamos and Tonichi Branches 
and the main line from Acaponeta to Tepic, the operation of which we 
were compelled to abandon in the spring of 1913. These claims are, of 
course, subject to correction when these lines are restored and again 
placed in operation and the actual cost can be determined. 

The average miles of road operated during the year was 1,001.47 miles, 
and only such maintenance work was carried on as was found necessary 
for the operation of trains over those portions of the line open for traffic. 


Company solely controls through ownership of capital stock, 854.34 miles 
of Affiliated Companies and 1,240.52 miles of the Southern Pacific R. R 
Co. of Mexico, and jointly controls (through ownership of capital stock 
in equal proportions) with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co. 
534.42 miles of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad and 59.66 miles of 
the Sunset Railway and with Messrs. John D. and A. B. Spreckels, 156.15 
miles of the San Diego & Arizona Railway, A GRAND TOTAL OF 14,054.16 


MILES, 
GENERAL 


Dividends on the capital stock of your Company were declared during 
the year, payable as follows: 


1% per cent. paid. April 1, 1920 ....cccccccrers $4,531,054.93 
59 per cent. paid July 1, 1920 ....0.cccccesces 4,531,303.17 
1% per cent. paid October 1, 1920 ............ 4,531,311.08 
1% per cent. payable January 3, 1921 ......... 4,615,611.64 

NE cahnuesuS unease uebens toed $18,209,280.82 


_ On May 15, 1920, the Southern Pacific Equipment Company was organ- 
ized under the laws of California, fcr the purpose cf constructing and 
acquiring equipment for Scuthern Pacific Company and its affiliated compa- 
nies. ll the outstanding capital stock of the new company is owned by 
Southern Pacific Company. Of the new equipment mentioned on page 20 
the Southern Pacific Equipment Company is building 30 locomotives, 2,000 
box cars, 1,000 stock cars, 1,000 flat cars, and 65 caboose cars. It is 
also building 1,000 of the 4,000 new refrigerator cars included in the 
Pacific Fruit Express Equipment Trust mentioned in last year’s report. 

nder the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, there were 
carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year 1,022 employes. The 
Payments to pensioners for the year amounted to $465,566.62. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


[ADvERTISEMENT] 


July 2, 1921 


(Continued from page 42) 
day at 97% and accrued interest, to yield about 6.80 per cent, 
and was twice oversubscribed by midday. 


The bonds are not redeemable before maturity and are secured by the 
deposit as collateral of $8,225,000 face value Illinois Central refunding 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, due 1955, and $3,820,000 face value Illinois 
Central and Chicago, St. uis & New Orleans Railroad joint refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1963. The issuance of the bonds is subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Loan for Equipment Approved.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan of 
$386,190 to this company to be used in the purchase of 15 freight 
locomotives at $64,365 each through the National Railway Service 
Corporation. The company had asked for a loan of $4,398,500. 
Commissioner Daniels wrote a dissenting opinion similar to that in 
the case of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific above noted. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PauL & SAuLT Ste. Marie.—Authorized to 
Issue Equipment Notes——This company has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue and sell $2,400,000 
of equipment notes. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Application for a 
Loan—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a loan of $8,000,000 for 15 years from the re- 
volving fund to reimburse the treasury for payments to retire 
maturities and to provide for additions and betterments amount- 
ing to $1,401,000. 


OrANGEBURG.—Authorized to Abandon Line—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon its line between Orangeburg and North, S. C., a distance 
of 17.7 miles. 


READING ComMPpANy.—Annual Report—The annual report for 
the year ended December 31, 1920, of this company, which is the 
holding company for the Philadelphia & Reading Railway, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, etc., shows the 
following income account as compared with the calendar year 
1919: 














Receipts: 1920 1919 
Interest and dividend receipts......+.+.. epeaeeu $11,942,639 $11,600,508 
SS 2 eee ee 3,773,830 3,772,605 
Rent of Sidlewate River wharves and other prop- 

GR caine ceca ces wiwlenciaewerdnnensoemneeaawes 349,864 374,520 
$16,066,333 $15,747,633 

Expenses: 

MINE wii Sie ck gd pe kield a nethined are Madea - 125,988 98,905 
$15,940,345 $15,648,728 

Deductions from income: ; 
ee SS See eee eee rere ee $3,756,510 $3,759,930 
Tuterest Gi WOTUNGEM GED... 0:0 cccsvecovececves 192,475 278,834 
Interest on Reading Company—Jersey Central 

ee Ee re er er ern 920,000 920,000 
Interest on Wilmington & Northern R, R. ne 
GURNEE - CODIIIIIN oo aiscces recs cccecessceuecs 51,800 51,800 
Interest on real estate bonds...........eeeeees 76,184 76,113 
Rental of leased equipment. ......2...ceccccces 442,125 482,625 
WAM Siehec wkwedaendcaen wetaltaw ad iil tatenareneoed 779,508 708,125 
$6,218,602 $6,277,427 
MND) i ciaa po tdace nse ewevesstasee ener $9,721,743 $9,371,302 


Satt Lake & Utan.—Loan Approved—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a loan to this company of 
$700,000 from the revolving fund to provide for additions and 
betterments and to meet maturing indebtedness. 


San Dieco & Arizona.—Asks Authority to Guarantee Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to guarantee an issue of $750,000 
of equipment trust certificates signed by the Anglo-California 
Trust Company. 


San Disco & Arizona.—Asks Authority to Transfer Rolling 
Stock.—This company has applied to the Railroad Commission 
of California for permission to transfer its rolling stock under 
an equipment trust agreement, and to deliver to the Anglo Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of San Francisco, a mortgage on certain 
real estate in San Diego county. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Annual Report——The combined income 
account for the year ended December 31, 1920, compares with 
the previous year as follows : 


1920 1919 
Operating income (March 1 to Dec. “31, 1920, 
inclusive) : 
Operating revenues...........- bsp ceiegy facet $240,381,492 hy Ae OE ore 
Operating CEPeMSes.. 2.6 i.005 sccccoccccves pS”. eee 
Net from railway operations...........+- 33,194,633 ulate ohnee 
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49 
Re EC ee eee ee AP Sy TS DOGGTO. b-000ea0oe0 
Net railway «erating income.......... 16: SOS Oek Siac wciaceen . 
Total operating incoMe......cccccessces 17 ,f2, ROE (hc8: 0b br ee 
Non-operating income: 
Income from lease of road—standard return 8,043,288 $48,244,660 
U. S. Government guaranty. \u......se0- 20,490,428 == aveccce 
EMIEEEG INCOUNG) osc 650056 icon sah sncssuss 5,251,324 1,182, 039 
Total non-operating income, including 
WS WP uve ses sie pe hd wie able aioe ans 39,892,612 . 55,105,210 
PI SANE 55 vo gin alain Gai ee ae ee 55,610,716 57,458,020 
Total deducticns from gross income...... 25,540,441 25,909,413 
eer eee 32,070,275 31,548,607 
Disposition of net income: 
Income applied to sinking and other reserve 
DO falas ate Catels ahve sta'cibie alee tac kis ¥ xk 1,053,945 1,022,864 
DViGeRN ROPTOPTIAUCHE. .isccrcercrtedess Homers 17,478,459 
TOU GOGTORTIGUORE indi enaadsaisroeads 1,053,945 18,501,323 
Balance to profit and Joss. .....ceescess $31,016,329 $13,047,284 


The 


An abstract of the report appears on adjacent pages. 
report will be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 


WueeLinc & Lake Erir—Loan for Equipment Approved— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan to 
this company of $3,304,000 to be used in the purchase of 2,000 
gondolas at $2,650 each and 1,000 box cars at $2,960 each through 
the National Railway Service Corporation. The company had 
applied for a larger Joan. Commissioner Daniels wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion similar to that in the case of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific above noted. 


Settlements With Railroad Administration 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads the 
following amounts: Galveston Wharf Company, $85,000; the 
Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Company, $21,000; St. Joseph 
Belt, $95,000; Chicago River & Indiana, $45,000; Chicago Junction, 
$380,000; Hudson & Manhattan, $750,000. The payment of these 
claims on final settlement is largely made up of balance of com- 
pensation due, but includes all other disputed items as between the 
railroad companies and the administration during the 26 months 
of federal control. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates 


for partial payments on account of the six months’ guaranty for 
1920 as follows: 


Chicans. Penrin & St. Louies 4 o.000604000sccicewse ces - $110,000 
phe gi & Rio Grande... ...cccssscececscsscccceces 937,500 
SpeRNN MN nat ccic taco % cle Sie. Vw w ine aed MAO REE ,500 
Ee UN EO in is nc nino 6 via so bla Wits oe lee 550,000 
Rio Grande, El Passe & Santa Fe. os isccceccescnsises 40,000 


Total payments of the Treasury Department under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act up to June 25 were as follows: 


(a) Under Section 204, for reimbursement of deficits during 
NRE © DONS 0560.64 45 0-6-4 Van we nies OOM Seken shee es 
(b) Under Section 209: 
(1) To carriers to which final payment of the guaranty 
has been made under paragraph (g), — revi- 
ous advances under paragraphs (h) and ¢ &). 
(2) For advances under paragraphs (h) and es to 
carriers as to which a certificate for final pay- 
ment has not been received by the a 


$1,354,339.74 


1,690,114.71 


from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 262,950,874.00 
(c) Under Section 212: ; 
(1) For partial payments in respect to the guaranty 
Provided if. SOdeN 209 vo 06 vsc0tceseeseace + 156,874,190.05 
(2) For partial payments in respect to the reimburse- 
ment for deficits during the period of federal 
control provided in Section 204.............. 562,853.02 
(d) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 therein NS. tw 4 oic's 05 dane Haleieleatas 197,289,487.00 
pe eS a a ee ee eee $620,721,858.52 


These figures are exclusive of various settlements and pay- 
ments on account made by the Railroad Administration. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able September 1, to holders of record July 29. 

Central of New ersey.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable August 1, to 
holders of record July 20; special, 2 per cent, semi-annually, payable 
June 30, to holders of record June 27. 

Elmira & Williamspert.—Preferred, to holders of 


3.16, payable July 1, 
record — 20. 


New London Northern.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable July 1, to holders 
of record June 16. 
Norfolk & Western.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable September 


19, to holders of record August 31; preferred, 
payable ?. } 19, to holders of record July 3 
‘orwich & Worcester.—Pref erred, 2 per cent, quarterly, payable July 1, 
to holders of record June 16. 
Pennsylvania Company.—3 per cent, 
holders of record June 22, 
Rome & Clinton.—3 per cent, 
June 22. 
Western Pacific R. R. Corp.—Preferred, 1%4 per cent, quarterly, payable 
July 1, to holders of record June 21. 


1 per cent, quarterly, 


semi-annually, payable June 30, to 


payable July 1, to holders of record 
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Railway Officers 


PULL od 





Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John C. Hume, assistant claim agent of the International 
& Great Northern, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
whose promotion to general claim agent, with headquarters 
at Palestine, Tex., was 
announced in the Rail- 
way Age of June3 (page 


1301), was born at 
Union City, Ind., on 
April 23, 1878. He was 


educated in the public 
schools of San Antonio, 
Tex., and entered rail- 
way service on July 1, 
1895, as a messenger in 
the service of the Inter- 
national & Great North- 
ern at San Antonio. He 
has served this com- 
pany continuously for 26 
years. After serving in 
the local freight offices 
at San Antonio, he was 
transferred to the ticket 
office, where he served 
until 1904, when he was $. © 
promoted to assistant 

claim agent, with the same headquarters. He was serving 
in this position at the time of his recent promotion, effective 
in May, following the death of J. S. O’Flynn. 





Hume 


Herbert W. Johnson, whose election as controller of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 10 (page 1378), was born at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 24, 1879, and en- 
tered railroad service 
on May 1, 1898, in the 
office of the auditor of 
ticket accounts of the 
Burlington. His entire 
railroad career’ has 
been spent in the serv- 
ice of that company. 
On January 24, 1905, 
he was appointed trav- 
eling auditor, and three 
years later was made 
clerk in charge of a de- 
partment in the office 
of the auditor of freight 
accounts at Chicago. 
He was promoted to 
chief. clerk of claims 
under the auditor of 
freight accounts on De- 
cember 7, 1909, and in 
November of the fol- 
lowing year was appointed assistant auditor of freight ac- 
counts. On November 1, 1913, he was appointed assistant 
auditor of expenditures, and four years later was promoted 
to auditor of expenditures. At the time of his recent election, 
Mr. Johnson was serving as assistant controller, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, a position to which he had been promoted 
on March 1, 1920. 





H. W. Johnson 


Operating 


D. E, Beatty, roadmaster, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Mobile and Montgomery division, with 
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headquarters at Montgomery, 
ceeding J. I. McKinney, retired. 


Ala., effective July 1, suc- 


W. L. Barnes, superintendent transportation of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
who has been on leave of absence, permitting him to serve 
as executive manager, Car Service Division, American Rail- 
way Association, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has returned to his former duties and has been appointed 
general superintendent transportation. J. H. Aydelott, act- 
ing superintendent transportation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to superintendent transportation, 
with the same headquarters, and the position of assistant 
superintendent transportation has been abolished. The ap- 
pointments were effective July 1. 


Traffic 


Roy Pope has been appointed general freight agent of the 
Americus & Atlantic with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Joseph N. Campbell, whose appointment as general freight 
and passenger agent of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La., was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 3 (page 1301), was born at Pocahontas, Ark., on 
September 26, 1877, and was educated at Add-Ran University, 
Tex. For some time Mr. Campbell was engaged in Indian edu- 
cational work, and as a newspaper man in Indian. territory and 
Oklahoma territory. He entered railroad service on April 3, 1903, 
in the freight department of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
A year later he took similar service with the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, and in 1905 took a position in the freight claim 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as chief clerk 
at Amarillo, Tex. Mr. Campbell entered the service of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation in February, 1906, as chief clerk 
in the freight claim department. At the time of his recent ap- 
pointment, he was serving as freight claim agent to which he had 
been promoted in May, 1919. 


THE Froc SHop of the Lehigh Valley at Weatherby, Pa., is 


- 


to resume operation on July 5 after a suspension of three months. 








Black Lick 


An Example of Virginian Engineering—the 
Viaduct, 207 Ft. High 





